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TIME AND THE PEABODY TEACHER 


A Peabody teacher is expected to do his share of classroom work, 
ordinarily twelve, fifteen, or sixteen hours weekly. That requires of 
him—if he is much good as a teacher—a reasonable amount of time 
spent in preparation. A teacher who doesn’t stay at least two jumps 
ahead of his students will presently find himself that far behind them. 
Last year’s learning will never be quite enough for this year’s classes. 
It takes time even for a Peabody teacher to learn. 


The Peabody teacher will average two committee assignments. That 
occupies some time and motivates some headaches. The committee 
exists for the absorption of institutional headaches. He is invited to 
speak before the state teachers association and the Odd Fellow’s con- 
clave. Naturally he accepts, but that means the use of more time. If an 
address by a Peabody teacher doesn’t manifest a fair amount of 
scholarship and a modicum of cuteness properly compounded, the word 
gets around, both to his discredit and to that of the college. 


He might conceivably wish to write an article; or, under stress of 
extreme provocation, even a book. The rumor that a great deal of 
drudgery is involved has been verified. That takes more time. He 
would like to cultivate a garden, and sometimes does. In fact one of 
the teachers was seen the other day carrying a beet about, and with 
a look of victory bright upon his face. Time, among other commodities, 
went into the purchase of that beet. 


Then, the Peabody teachers, and particularly those of senior rank, 
are in considerable demand by advanced students for professional con- 
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versation upon that most sacred of all topics, the dissertation. Of all 
human yearnings the most poignant seems to be for that ineffable 
thing, the Ph.D. If the student is a prodigy and has a subject already, 
all he wants is more or less detailed suggestions as to what to do with 
it. More often he appears frightened by facing a world practically bar- 
ren of doctoral topics; and he seems to fear that unless he exercises 
squatters’ rights upon one of the scant list still available it will be too 
late. It takes some time for the teacher to explain to him that both 
teacher and student will be exhausted long before the subjects are. 
There are times when a student who is writing a term paper is en- 
titled to some guidance. And, sooner or later, the teacher must use 
some more time reading and grading that paper (along with fifty 
more). 


The Peabody teacher is usually a church goer, often a teacher or an 
officer. That absorbs some more of his fast disappearing store of un- 
assigned time. Sometimes he belongs to a civic club or to one of those 
phenomena of erudition at which learned papers are read. More time. 
There are times when he looks longingly toward a weekend vacation. 
But we will not go into that. Nor into the matter of eating and sleep- 
ing. Presumably he does some of both. 


And now we come to that which we started out to say. One of the 
major merits of a Peabody teacher is his approachability. He is 
traditionally approachable. One who understands the impingements 
upon his time stands in some wonder at how readily approachable he 
is. But to his glory he is. The Peabody teacher who is in position, or can 
reasonably be brought into position, to give help to a student and is 
reluctant to give it conforms poorly to the college’s best traditions and 
practices. Usually he gives the help. He would not have it otherwise. 

















A YOUTH SCHOOL FOR DEMOCRACY 


JARMAN LOWREY 
Public Schools, District of Columbia 


Our public schools are the most generous gesture that we have made 
as a people in the name of democracy. But in haste and in superficial 
idealism we have disregarded primary facts in human nature. Since 
the dawn of human intelligence there has been a compulsory system of 
education in operation, and it cannot be set aside by compulsory school- 
ing. The real compulsions of life are our needs for food and shelter; 
play, work, rest, and recreation; sex companionship, membership in 
social groups, and a secure and dynamic part in social economy. 

The reality of education depends upon establishing contact with and 
control of the conditions which qualify life. Living is a precarious busi- 
ness. A vital curriculum must give light for intelligent living in the 
communities where boys and girls are becoming men and women. The 
need is for a curriculum so organized with reference to the going con- 
cerns of community life that boys and girls, young men and young 
women, will come to grips with the functional reality in art, science, 
and philosophy. 

Let us look at the structure of culture in terms of its origin and func- 
tion, and at the relation of this structure to art, science, and philosophy, 
and to the going concerns of community life. 

Changes in physical environment set up the school of hard knocks 
and harder economic facts in which man learned the elements of his 
unique control of physical conditions. The forests which had been his 
home receded before the approaching glacial climate. He could no 
longer depend on the alertness of his senses ahd his agility in climbing 
to protect him against the more powerful, swifter, and better weaponed 
animals with which he had to compete. His hide was not sufficiently 
thick and hairy to give him adequate protection against the increasing 
cold. And most imperative, he had to find new sources of food supply. 
He learned to use his prehensile forepaws, developed in tree days, to 
wield tools and weapons. He learned to get about surely and swiftly 
on his hind legs. He survived, and the inheritance of cultural techniques 
became essential to his continued survival. 

The first man to use a club to increase the reach, the power, and the 
toughness of his forepaws was potentially a physicist, for he had set 
up the pattern of behavior which was primary in the development of 
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manual and tool techniques, and germinal for reflective thought. A 
tool technique is an art, and it is also an insight into the dynamics of 
physical structure. Once man’s hand had given him his first tools, the 
way was open for the comparison of less and more effective results 
obtained by manipulation, and,for forming corresponding insights into 
the dynamics of physical structure, which comparisons and insights 
were the beginning of reflective thinking. 


But there is another element in the genesis of man’s reflective brain 
technique. At the same time that man’s manipulative hand was giving 
him his first mechanical tools, his agile tongue and lips and resonant 
throat were giving him communicative tools. Language is the struc- 
tural nexus of man’s rational-social genius. It forms at the same time 
the structure of his reflective thought, and a means of communication 
between individuals, groups, and succeeding generations. 


Like man’s mechanical tools, his communicative tools are indispens- 
able to his culture, and like his mechanical tools, they are subtle and 
dangerous as well as indispensable and effective. They lend themselves 
to propaganda as well as to the search for the means and meaning of 
functional reality. They can serve self-delusion as well as intellectual 
integrity. Indeed, man has learned to reflect so magically in the mirror 
of language both the logic of events and the desires of the heart that 
philosophers have often said: This is beyond physics; in this meaning 
and logic of symbols have we entered into metaphysical reality! 


In order to make this analysis more tangible, let us draw a diagram 
of the dynamics of human behavior. The relation of the economy of the 
vital organism to physical conditions is primary. This relation may be 
represented in the diagram by the base or longitudinal dimension. 


The unique quality which distinguishes man from other animals 
may be represented by a second dimension. This quality is not a single 
principle. It has a dual nature which may be described as rational and 
social. Neither of these elements is non-animal in its origin, nor other 
than a function of vital adjustment. But their vital relation is the crea- 
tive core of human culture. In the present complexity of power indus- 
trialism and power politics we have, in part, its fruitage. 


Complexity is not, however, the only difference between human and 
animal societies. Change, in social organization and in types of in- 
dividual adaptation, is also uniquely characteristic of human behavior. 
Ant and bee societies, for instance, have hardened into fixed patterns 
of behavier determined by inherited organic structure incapable of 
adaptation to any but a comparatively fixed physical and social envi- 
ronment. But man is an experimentalist, a privilege for which he pays 
dearly. Yet faith in his tribe, in his gods, in his destiny, and willingness 
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to gamble, somehow sustain him. He is not lacking in courage in spite 
of his vast capacity to fail and to suffer. 

Man’s rational-social genius with its pivotal support in his use of 
language for communication and for thought may, then, be represented 
by the vertical dimension in our diagram. This dimension accounts for 
the unique qualities in human behavior: its cumulative complexity, 
meanings, and values, and the fact that, unlike the behavior of other 
animals, it continues in adaptive flux. It is fundamentally important 
to see, however, that this vertical dimension in human behavior does 
not eliminate the primary dimension. What it does is to broaden the 
field in which the primary dimension applies. It does not make the 
vital any less the substance of meaning and value, nor relieve man, at 
any point or in any way, of the necessity of living in the world of ob- 
jective reality. 

This is the genetic approach to the structure of culture. Now let us 
look at the organic approach. 

Vertebrate behavior is characterized by a central nervous system 
which coordinates sensory-muscular activities. The elaboration of 
animal behavior into human behavior involved an extension outward 
of muscular control into the dynamics of tool and machine. The cor- 
responding sensory extension was inward into the dynamics of feeling 
and thought. The machine method brings into the service of the neuro- 
muscular control of physical conditions, extramuscular energy and 
supermuscular endurance and precision, the power, persistence, and 
cunning of machinery. The thought method elaborates and refines, by 
means of the classifications‘and connections of language, the classifica- 
tions and connections which we call logical, organic capacity for 
adaptive and selective behavior. 

Organic adaptation to the sequential relation between events, when 
refined by the language method of communication and thought, is the 
intellectual control aspect of the machine method, the root principle 
in man’s rational genius. When this genius reaches a stage where 
events are predicted with practical certainty, and organic adaptations 
are made on the basis of the deliberate observation of multiple factors, 
it is called science. The difference between science and common sense 
is one of degree. Science undertakes to be absolutely objective; that 
is, to depend entirely on verifiable descriptions of the dynamics of 
structure in order to determine possibilities and predict probabilities, 
and to be as general and painstaking as possible in order to make pre- 
diction as significant and as accurate as possible. 

Organic selectivity is the other control element in behavior which is 
elaborated and refined by man’s communicative and thought technol- 
ogy. Man sees his world in terms of his desires and purposes. He 
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learns to rationalize, to assign reasons in subjective terms, in terms 
of vital purpose, for the things which he does: a tendency which grows 
out of social relations, verbal communication, and connected distinc- 
tions in perception and feeling. Man becomes ethical and aesthetic: 
establishes standards of value which are added to his native animal 
needs as motives in his behavior. He seeks to reconcile conflicting pur- 
poses and to organize them into more inclusive purposes: that is the 
root principle in man’s social genius, the genesis of philosophy. 

Science and philosophy are man’s inner or intellectual control 
methods. They are not, however, separate mental faculties. Science 
looks to possibilities. Philosophy looks to desirabilities. So neither can 
have vital meaning without the other. For, obviously, it is the func- 
tion of intellect to direct action toward ends that are both attainable 
and desirable. The emphasis in thought may be on the one or the 
other, but intelligent action depends on their native organic relation. 

To complete the balance in this description of the functional unity 
of cultural resources, one more step is needed. Art and intellect, like 
science and philosophy, are complementary potentials in organic econ- 
omy. Art is concrete: it has to do with the manual, the manipulative, 
the actual control of conditions. Intellect is prospective, predictive: 
its business is to define the possible and the desirable, and so to direct 
actual adaptations. Art and intellect are the outer and inner aspects of 
organic control and adaptation, each without meaning except in rela- 
tion to the other. 

The field of dynamics under consideration is that created by the in- 
teraction between vital and personal needs on the one hand, and 
physical and social conditions on the other. The currents of community 
life which are motivated by vital and personal needs, and defined by 
physical and social conditions, may be described as follows: 


1. The physical control of economic resources: industry and trans- 
portation. 


2. The’ social control of economic resources: business and govern- 
ment. y 


3. The diagnosis and control of conditions affecting health as meas- 
ured in terms of physiology and psychology: medicine. 

4. The development, expression, and appreciation of personal values 
in play, the fine arts, philosophy, and religion, 

Only an occult and superstitious approach to art, science, and 
philosophy can separate them from the going concerns of community 
life. A functional approach finds their origin and meaning exactly in 
their identity with these concerns. It follows that a realistic curriculum 
will be practical and cultural in the best meaning of both these too 
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often antagonistic concepts. The four major centers of curriculum 
systhesis proposed will be: 

1. The control of physical conditions. 

2. The integration of organic development. 

3. The control of social economy. 

4. The integration of personal values. 


II 


The invention and use of tools and the control of fire set man apart 
from his rival mammalian species and gave him the means of overcom- 
ing them. By these same means he gradually enlarged his control over 
his physical world until at length, in recent times, by the use of 
measurements with improved instruments and by use of the method 
of mathematics, he evolved the method of scientific physics. This 
method has been elemental in the making of our age of power. 

Power, however, does not change the genetic and functional relation 
between hand and brain, between tools and reflective thinking, or 
between common sense and science. People who work with their hands 
are still the vital core of social economy. Such were the folk we 


architects of democracy might do well to remember, of whom Gold- 
smith said: 


But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 


Has the coming of the industrial state, which now reaches out to 
absorb all industry and agriculture into one fabric of power driven 
and finance controlled machinery, changed all that? Has the new in- 
dustrial system made it possible, as generally our educational system 
has seemed to imply, to conceive democracy as a way of life in which 
only persons of low mentality need work with their hands or fetter 
their spirits with the implications of material reality? Or is it possible 
that we need to reconsider our concept of the foundations on which an 
enduring democracy must be built? 

A plan for a community education adequate for the needs of democ- 
racy in an industrial state presupposes the capacity of men of common 
native intelligence to grasp the implications of a scientific point of 
view. For the physical world this has been accomplished. Neither the 
child, the youth, nor the man in the street is hampered by superstition 
in his approach to the hows and whys of power machinery. There is 
no longer any resistance in the social mind to the efficiency of the 
power machine or to the products of research in the laboratories of 
physical science. The natural way in which a child adapts to a power 
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environment is illustrated in the following quotation from John 
Steinbeck: 


Casey turned to Tom, “Funny how you fellows can fix a car. 

Jus’ light right in and fix her. I couldn’t fix no car, not even when I seen 
you do it.” 

“Got to grow into her when you are a little kid,” Tom said, 

“It aint just knowin. It’s more’n that. Kids now can tear down a car without 
even thinking about it.”! 


Even the atomic bomb will not revive a superstitious approach to 
the control of power. Orientals, as well as occidentals, understand that 
the laboratory rather than the sanctuary is the effective approach to 
the control of physical conditions. They will not enlarge their supersti- 
tions, but they will turn with new devotion to technology. 

In the physiological world the matter is not that simple. Some im- 
plications of the science of physiology for eugenics, for instance, seem 
to be in conflict with some of our established traditions. Such tradi- 
tions have their uses. What other safeguard have we against hasty 
acceptance of conclusions merely because they are called scientific? 
The fact remains that the observational methods of physical science 
have gone a-long way toward putting down a foundation for a science 
of health and vitality. The medicine man is becoming a man of science. 

But what of social economy, and the machinery, financial and poli- 
tical, which constitutes the material structure of economic control? Un- 
less we develop a common intelligence grounded in economic realism, 
how do we expect the political problems of an increasingly complicated 
industrial state to be solved. 

The vocational guidance movement, with its study of vocational con- 
ditions and prospects, is a practical approach, but why separate voca- 
tional from industrial, financial, and political economy? Can a realistic 
study of any of them be made without including the others? Would 
not a balanced attack on the economic aspect of the vocational problem 
include a study of the industrial, commercial, and political institutions 
of the immediate community, and their relations to regional, national, 
and international fields of organization? 

Here, obviously, the issue between traditional practice and a scienti- 
fic point of view are most immediate and critical. Economic problems 
are not, however, occult. Nor are the principles of social vitality beyond 
the grasp of men of common native intelligence. As in the case of 
physics, and of physiology, the science of social economy will be as- 
similated by men of common sense, will permeate thought and action 
in the primary strata of society, as rapidly as leadership can clear the 


* The Grapes of Wrath (New York: Viking Press, 1939), p. 252. 
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way to realism in dealing with the material conditions of social vital- 
ity. And there is evidence on every hand that scientific realism is mak- 
ing its way in the study of industrial, commercial, and political eco- 
nomy, in the writing of history, novel, and drama, in psychology and 
philosophy. The transition of social economy, in practice and in theory, 
from magic and mythology to common sense and science, is not only 
a survival necessity: it is a metamorphosis which has begun. 


Ill 


The need of a substantial content in the professional preparation of 
teachers, a content characterized by a unique integration between the 
practical and the scientific, comes at once to the fore. 


The teacher who has the responsibility for grounding and orienting 
his pupils in the control of physical conditions should have superior 
ability in manual skills, but that is not all that he will need. He should 
have a preparation equal in core content and primary thoroughness 
to that required by the best schools of engineering. To this should be 
added training specially planned to enable him to meet any practical 
mechanical or engineering problem on the basis of a genuinely scienti- 
fic orientation. He should have an experience and knowledge which 
would relate him to men of superior knowledge or skill in his field in 
the same way that the general practitioner of medicine is related to the 
specialist in medical science or practice. He should know the meaning 


of both practical efficiency and scientific orientation, and the relation 
between them. 


But there is another aspect in the control of physical conditions. A 
house is not just a shelter from the elements. It must have harmony 
of form and color. And so must clothes, and cars, and all the furniture 
of living. 

And again there is need for a special integration in the preparation 
of the teacher. This results from the fact that the relation between the 
practical arts and the fine arts, like the relation between the machine 
and science, is genetic. The fine arts define the higher control values 
which man developed from, and uses in, the practical arts of design 
and color. It is evident that the teacher, whether a teacher of clothing 
design and construction, or of house furnishing and decoration, or of 
architecture, drawing, painting, or sculpture, would need to be a per- 
son of particular native talents developed through substantial content 
studies into mastery of skills, critical appreciation, and constructive 
imagination. 

This type of teacher preparation implies a particular way or method 
of teaching. Manual arts should be the basis for mathematical measure- 
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ments and comparisons. This primary orientation should never be lost 
in the acquisition of theory. Principles of mathematics and physics 
should become tools along with the saw and the hammer. The history 
of the origin and development of theory should be associated with its 
practical mastery. This is no less important for the pupil who is facile 
in the use of symbols than for the pupil who instinctively clings to 
the physical and the manual for the meaning of his behavior. 

For the success of this way of teaching not only a particular kind 
of teacher is needed, but a particular kind of workshop. Manual and 
machine tools, the tools of measurement and design, books for the logic 
and history of theory, should all be a part of shop equipment. Their 
integration into a program of learning is no easy assignment, but it is 
the only way to identify learning with vital development. 

And that is not all. The method should be not only workshop but 
also community. The roots of a pupil’s experience are not in the school. 
They are in the home, and in the relation of his home life to the life 
‘of the community. The problems which challenge his energy come 
out of the soil and society which he can rightly call his own. 

Such a concept of method does not fit the administrative organiza- . 
tion of the current secondary school. Real learning can not be measured 
in terms of hours labeled with subjects. Skills and orientations actually 
achieved must be the measures of progress and promotion. That raises 
problems beyond the scope of this paper, but they are not insoluble. 

The primary practical problem in the biological field, as in the 
physical field, is the preparation of the teacher. A teacher of health 
should have a scientific discipline not less in extent and quality than 
the requirements for an M.D., and covering the same basal content, but 
emphasizing particularly public hygiene and laboratory science 
planned to support and supplement the work of the general practi- 
tioner. His work shop should be a laboratory equipped for genuinely 
scientific physiological examinations and for the study of the sanitary 
problems of his community. 

A pupil in the introductory course in biology should learn by doing 
in the same way that a boy on the farm learns the care and feeding 
of animals, the planting, cultivation, and harvesting of crops. He 
should hunt bacteria and protozoa in his environment, put them and 
other cellular structures under the microscope, use physical and 
chemical controls to which they respond, learn practical techniques 
for the recognition and control of health and disease factors in foods, 
insects, man, and other animals. Systematic and applied studies should 
develop from and be always a deepening and broadening of this prima- 
ry orientation in the material realities of the life around him. The way 
he learns is more fundamental than what he learns, for the how and 
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why of learning are the keys to lasting interest and primary orienta- 
tion. 

Similar standards of teacher preparation and practical procedure 
should be applied to the study of horticulture and animal husbandry, 
and to the art and science of food preparation, child care, and home 
sanitation. In fact, due to liberal financial support for the study of 
agriculture and home economics, by the national government and by 
the states, the type of community and workshop curriculum proposed 
is already better advanced in this field than in any other. 

In the field of social economy, commercial and statistical techniques 
are tool subjects and should be related through a workshop method 
to a study of the sources and functions of money and credit, and to the 
operational principles of our going system of finance. This approach 
should lead into the study of industrial, commercial, and political 
history, and into the study of economic theory. 

And, again, the pedagogical problem centers in the teacher. Native 
capacity and a preparation scientific in spirit and of integral content 
will be necessary. 

This is no scheme for school administration. It is a plan for organiz- 
ing learning. It creates rather than solves administrative problems. But 
it defines, I believe, some elements in the dynamics of culture which 
will have to be taken seriously before secondary education, from the 


junior high school through college, can be made adequate to sustain 
democracy. 


IV 


Physical, physiological, and economic controls, as means of individual 
development, or adjustment to environment, have been the major cen- 
ters of curriculum synthesis examined thus far. These three centers 
have to do in the main with corresponding going concerns in the life 
of the community: industry, hygiene, business and government. The 
fourth major going concern in community life is the development, ex- 
pression, and appreciation of personal values through play, the fine 
arts, philosophy, and religion. 

Play is of the essence of vital development: play is for fun. It begins 
in infancy with the instinctive learning*of sensory-motor adjustments. 
It dominates the social interests of childhood. In youth it may become 
an absorbing purpose and adventure. Like the manual arts, it is founda- 
tional in health and character. 

In spite of its vital and social import, play has long been the step- 
child of educational praxis. Formal controls destroy its vitality, and 
systematic education has not yet mastered the art of directing play by 
means of the subtler but stronger controls in physical environment 
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and community tradition. To this there is an exception. It is in inter- 
scholastic competition. To be a member of a team means the heart 
warming fellowship of sweaty, emotion stirring, energy consuming 
struggle in a common cause. It also means a position of influence and 
preferment in school and community. The team, of course, must win. 
Coaching, equipment, training facilities must be the best that can be 
had. It works, and it pays financially. Certainly no good American 
would raise any further question! 

So high schools and colleges specialize in the use of competitive 
games as a means of bringing to the support of school morale the com- 
bat emotions of the primitive tribe, and as a means of publicity. Such 
a milieu is not favorable to an honest enquiry into the vital and social 
results of either the game or the system. That the whole praxis of 
play in the schools is ripe for critical study is generally recognized by 
those whose dominant interests are scientific and ethical, rather than 
promotional. How to replace promotional controls with scientific and 
social considerations is the problem. For one thing, men’ of genuinely 
scientific preparation end point of view are needed for directors and 
teachers of play and athletics. 

There is also need for a new appreciation of the nature of the conflict 
between animal and human values. This came to classic definition first 
in Hellas. In Attica, play was a fine art. Athletics, sculpture and archi- 
tecture, poetry and music, the dance, the drama were intimate parts 
of man’s pioneer faith in the creative power and single reality of 
truth, justice, and beauty. Life in Sparta was a simpler and a grimmer 
business. Sparta was faithful to the old tradition. Survival weighed 
more than being human. For it was the Spartan logic that survival 
must forever depend on readiness for war. 

Then Rome conquered the earth. But it was the new tradition which 
remained at the core of civilization. Attica and Israel invaded Rome, 
and, in turn, the life of the northern barbarians. At long last, in the 
little island of Britain, play again became a fine art. Cricket, soccer, 
golf, and tennis were for fun. In place of arena and amphi-theater 
were playing fields set in the countryside and golf courses in the heart 
of nature’s beauty. Instead of coarsened muscle and burned out vitality 
were the recreative joy and strength of full sensory-muscular skill and 
harmony. It remained for the American college to glorify again the 
gorilla. 

And now we are told that we must return with complete devotion to 
the old tradition. But, in this crisis, it may be that survival and human 
ism are on the same side. For war seems to hold out no better prospect 
than a terrible day of judgment. It may be that the power of the uni- 
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verse can not be controlled for tribal gain. It may be that man can now 
bring to harmony the animal and the human. 

Here run the deep cross currents of social purpose and their conflict- 
ing ideologies: capitalism, communism, nationalism, with all of their 
militaristic, imperial, racial, and religious variations. Educa- 
tors in the United States of America, all professing democracy of 
course, are frightened. Any safe way of avoiding moral responsibility 
will be welcomed. There are those who would go back: some to the 
philosophy of Plato, some to classic humanism, some to teaching reli- 
gious dogma in the public schools, others to military discipline as a 
panacea for all educational and political problems. But any of these 
ways of avoiding the issue would be the end of democracy. 

This issue is whether or not the common people can be given an 
education that is genuinely scientific in temper and human in philos- 
ophy. That was the issue that Grundtvig defined in 1832 when he 
proposed a school for the higher education of the Danish peasants. He 
saw the issue through to the establishment of the folk schools. Those 
who doubt that it can be done should read the history of the folk 
schools and their part in the solution of the critical survival and cul- 
tural problems which confronted the Danish people in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. 


If we accept the issue and go forward, that will be the primary human 
tradition, the one to which.man has always returned when he has 
reached his last extremity: faith in the possibility of going forward. 
The method will be genetic: building from the bottom, founding en- 
lightenment on the realities of physical and social economy. 


The genetic relation between practical arts and the fine arts of form 
and color has been noted. Only pupils of talent may espouse creative 
work in picture and sculpture. This does not mean that there can not 
be a community of art appreciation. It does mean that such a com- 
munity can be democratic and vitally social only when the fine arts 
have their roots in the practical arts and in the economic fabric of 
community life. As Emerson once put it, “Beauty must come back into 
the useful arts, and the distinction between the fine and useful arts 
be forgotten. If history were truly told, if life were nobly spent, it 
would be no longer possible to distinguish the one from the other.” 

In the teaching of music, as in the teaching of the fine arts of form 
and color, there is a way that is genetic, natural, and human. There 
can be no substitute for work. But it must be the work of insight and 
inspiration, and primary consideration must be given to the discovery 
and development of individual talents and to the high achievement of 
selected groups. I knew a teacher who had musical talent, musical 
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culture, and human sympathy, and I saw her bringing music to life 
among the people of a rural community. 

There is, also, a human way to the heart of literature and the 
philosophy of history. Here is need for a great teacher. Grounded in 
thorough critical study, with a native passion for reality, he must have, 
beneath and beyond all, the instinct for discovery in the trials and 
triumphs of life on the earth, the story of one’s self and one’s folk, and 
the race. 

Such a teacher most affected my education. J. M. P. Smith? made 
pre-Christian Hebrew literature live for me because research had 
taken him to its origins in human struggle, and because exact know- 
ledge of these origins had deepened his faith in man’s social and rational 
genius, and in the reality of human progress. The spirit of science— 
a complete abandon to getting the facts, an honesty that goes beyond 
self-interest, and a democratic objectivity that invites all men to 
share in the proof of its findings—seemed to him as necessary for the 
study of man as for the study of physics. He had noted that neither 
science nor religion makes sense except on the assumption that all 
reality is one, and so his faith that the replacement of occult authority 
by democratic objectivity must in the long run find for religion a 
deeper meaning and value as surely as it found for alchemy, chemistry. 

The reality of religion, like the reality of science and the reality of 
education, depends upon establishing contact with and control of the 
conditions which qualify life. Man’s control of physical conditions has 
made the earth into a single economic terrane. And now the released 
power of the atom makes it necessary that every man shall see that he 
is involved both physically and socially in the whole of human destiny. 
The world is now too small for hate, too dangerous for lies—partic- 
ularly the lies of a tribal mores. Truth and brotherhood are necessary 
for survival. The only thing that remains practical is Utopia. But that 
is not all. Complete devotion to objective reality within a purpose 
singly social is the one chance for the survival of the human spirit. 
Whether the animal, man, survives is comparatively unimportant. 


V 


The importance of a teacher’s professional preparation being suf- 
ficiently inclusive and thorough to enable him to make effective contact 
with the problems of his community in his field can not be overem- 


* John Merlin Powis Smith entered the University of Chicago as a student of 
Semitics in 1895; served as research assistant to William Rainey Harper seven 
years; succeeded Harper as teacher of Hebrew philology, history, and litera- 
ture; died in 1932. 
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phasized. It is not that his primary or principal function should be to 
serve his community as an engineer, agriculturist, health specialist, 
economist, architect, poet, prophet, or statesman, but that without the 
ablity to meet on a high professional level the problems of the commun- 
ity in his field, he fails as a teacher. 

May I refer again to the Danish folk schools? Here was a youth 
school for democracy that worked. Here was a system of education 
close to the earth, close to the arts of agriculture, close to the hard 
facts of economic reality at a critical time in a people’s struggle for 
survival, and also instinct with motives both humane and scientific, 
both religious and democratic. 

I was particularly interested to note that the teachers in these 
schools spent more time in study than in teaching, and that their 
pupils were voluntary students, by necessity grounded in practical 
living, and by choice searching for ways and means to enlighten their 
lives. Here is the key to living teaching: a teacher adequately prepared 
to help his pupils get the relation of art, science, or philosophy, to 
living—practical living. 

It is important that the art and the science be genuine, and it is also 
important that the philosophy be genuine. Did you note the contempt 
with which the Danes treated Nazi propaganda, and when the Nazi - 
substituted tyranny for a failing policy of reconciliation, the unity, 
dignity, and courage with which the Danes resisted? In the folk 
schools, history had been taught by men of scientific spirit and real 
erudition. In the Danish tradition, realistic humanism and democratic 
dignity had grown too strong for either the primitive romanticism or 
the primitive brutality of Nazi philosophy. 

If a teacher be artist, scientist, or philosopher in the practical and 
human meaning, which is the real meaning of these things, he can 
bring to boys and girls in their own matrix of community life food 
and warmth and light for interests which will enable them to develop 
understandings and standards adequate to their needs. There can be, 
I suspect, no mechanical elements introduced into curriculum con- 
struction or school administration that will take the place of this 
ancient personal factor in teaching. If it is impossible to have great 
teachers, then there is no hope in the building of schools for democ- 
racy. 











OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES * 


CLAIR S. WIGHTMAN 


President, New Jersey State Teachers College 
at Paterson 


“Sometime when the accumulation of leisure gets a bit too tedious, 
take, gently but firmly, the fountain pen from your pocket and write 
an article having to do with some phase of the promotion of better 
teaching.” So wrote my good friend, Dr. A. L. Crabb, of the George 
Peabody college for teachers, with—can it be—ironical disregard of 
the fact that no college president accumulates leisure. Nevertheless, so 
challenging is the assignment that herewith are presented some few 
ideas that have crystallized throughout my many years of professional 
service. 


That we should constantly search for new skills, new techniques, and 
new tricks in the development of better teaching is axiomatic. True, 
many of these developments and plans for improvements are already 
in the repertoire of the real teacher. They are like old wine that has 
improved with age. The problem, therefore, for the person concerned 
with the improvement of instruction seems to be largely that of ac- 
quainting the inexperienced with those skills and techniques that 
characterize the skilled teacher. Does this presentation of the problem 
carry the implication that improvement is something restricted to 
young or new teachers? Such is not the opinion of the writer. Improve- 
ment can be attained by experienced as well as inexperienced, by old 
as well as young. The only teachers for whom improvement is im- 
possible are those who, regardless of years, have not aged properly. 
If they have already gone sour, then techniques for betterment are like 
old wine in poor bottles. If confidence and idealism have waned, neither 
new nor old techniques have any value. They produce only emotional 
disturbances with no resultant progress. 


It is for these reasons that I suggest first a careful consideration of 
the “emotional atmosphere” of the institution. If the characterizing 
feature of an administrator or of an institution is dogmatism, auto- 
cracy, and indifference to democratic procedures, then good education 
is thwarted and impeded. Improvement in teaching will not readily 
take place if the administrator lacks insight and consideration for 
those who teach. To the extent that he fails to see values in people, to 
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show concern for the individual welfare and feelings of the teacher, to 
that extent he jeopardizes opportunities for improvement. 

These broad generalizations may readily be accepted, but what 
techniques have we for determining and developing the emotional 
attitudes that give drive and provide incentives for improvement? 
Many times administrators visit classes; sometimes they actually su- 
pervise instruction, but do they really see what is going on in the class? 
Are they concerned about the thoughts and feelings of the person 
observed? Such questions as these stimulated the writer several years 
ago to check with beginning teachers on their reactions to their teach- 
ing experiences. These beginning teachers were no longer responsible 
to the college from which they had been graduated, but they were will- 
ing to cooperate by mailing to the college at the end of every day con- 
fidential reports regarding their work. More than 4000 problems thus 
reported were analyzed and classified. In an article such as this, onl- 
brief results of the study can be reported. It seems to be significant, 
however, that the problems reported by the teachers were not the 
problems reported by their supervisors and administrators. The be- 
ginning teachers were having difficulties with discipline, with techni- 
ques, with lack of knowledge of subject matter, but of the total number 
reported by the teachers, nearly 1000 were problems frequently ig- 
nored by the supervisors. The beginning teachers wrote regarding 
difficulties they were having with people other than pupils and par- 
ents. They also wrote regarding their own state of “well-being”; that 
is, their good or poor health: Sometimes they wrote that they did not 
know what was wrong, but-the “tone” of the letter definitely indicated 
a lack of desirable emotional reactions to the job. 

What are the implications of this brief report? It was quite obvious 
in many cases that the remedies or suggestions given by supervisors 
were not particularly helpful. Recommendations to read recent books 
on methods were not appreciated. It was equally evident that opportu- 
nity to talk about the situation outweighed the beginning teacher’s 
desire to listen to the supervisor. She wanted to ask questions rather 
than to take a prescription. There was evidence that the administra- 
tors had failed to recognize that the teacher possesses certain drives, 
needs, and pressures which must be satisfied if that teacher is to be- 
come an effective member of the teaching profession. 

Let us follow the lead suggested by this all-too-common situation. 
Shouldn’t we give the beginning teacher an opportunity to have her 
day in court? Better still, shouldn’t we give students, while they are 
still in college, their day in court? Cannot we create a situation where- 
by students can give anonymous appraisals of the work being done by 
their teachers? Such a procedure has been tried extensively, I grant, 
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but wmfortunately many times it brings only mediocre results, because 
the person who uses this technique sometimes does so unwillingly or 
does not administer it in such a way that appraisal can ke made with no 
penalties attached. Properly set-up, however, and prompted by an hon- 
est desire for improvement, it can become a part of the program for 
creating “emotional tone” for students and the institution. Yes, give 
the students a day in court; they may thereby feel better, even if the 
professor does not. Secondly, let us recognize that in a very real sense 
the beginning teacher is still very much the student, with the super- 
visor now playing the role of professor. Moreover, in college there was 
the security of shared experiences with fellow classmates; the begin- 
ning teacher is on her own. Give her then her day in court; encourage 
her to talk out her problems; find out what they really are. The thera- 
peutic effect of such a release will, I am confident, promote professional 
growth. We cannot expect to make a great teacher out of one who is 
tired, who has become sour, who receives only superficial understand- 
ing and help. 

Consideration for well-being and emotional conditioning is the core 
of the program for improving teaching. It follows that schools and col- 
leges that accept this premise plan their extra-curricular schedule as 
carefully as they plan their classes. The administrator and the staff 
participate in a great variety of student and faculty functions. Social 
affairs tend to break down barriers arising from differences in age and 
status, particularly if they are planned cooperatively by students and 
faculty for mutual enjoyment. Halloween masquerade frolics; all-col- 
lege picnics; student-faculty tournaments in fencing, badminton, golf; 
student-faculty Information Please programs; these and kindred activ- 
ities promote desirable human understandings and tend to vitalize 
student-faculty councils and committees, with the consequent result 
of joint concern about the values of techniques and procedures in 
teaching. 

The foregoing comments are fragmentary, at best; there are many 
other considerations for a program for the improvement of teaching, 
but very wisely the assignment read “discuss some phase” of such a- 
program. This I have endeavored to do, ever conscious of the fact that 
I have but pointed out what good teachers and administrators have 


known and practiced for ages; have offered in truth, old wine for new 
bottles. 














WARREN COLBURN 


T. M. KEGLEY 
Graduate Student, Peabody College 


In the late fall of the year 1821, Warren Colburn, an obscure young 
Boston schoolmaster, published his “First Lessons in Intellectual 
Arithmetic.” This little book was to exert a remarkable influence on 
the teaching of arithmetic and on subsequent textbooks on that subject 
for more than two generations. According to David Eugene Smith:' 


Here, then, was the first great external influence, one based on a mixture 
of child psychology and common sense, that caused any change in the sluggish 
course of American arithmetic, and it is one of the few influences that have 
been exerted on the subject which are really significant. 


Prior to that time, arithmetic, if it was taught at all, was something 
to be learned by rote. The master set the ‘sums’ from his own manu- 
script, or from a textbook if he was fortunate enough to have one, the 
pupil worked according to rufe and showed his result to the master 
who then pronounced judgment. If the ‘sum’ was correct it was copied 
in the student’s ‘ciphering book.’ There were no standards of arithmet- 
ical achievement and most people would have agreed with William 
Darlington? that, “To ciphér beyond the rule of three was deemed a 
notable achievement and mere surplusage among the average of coun- 
try scholars.” 

Henry Barnard, in his American Journal of Education, presents a 
series of reminiscences of early school days in America written by men 
who were school boys at the close of the eighteenth century and the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Naturally enough, these stories 
tell more of makeshift equipment, bare and cold schoolhouses, and the 
meagre learning and severe discipline of many of their early school- 
masters than they do of methods of instruction and of subject matter 
taught. One of these correspondents tells of how at the age of ten or 
eleven, when he was thought ‘old enough to cipher,’ the master set 
him a ‘sum’ with instructions to “add the figures in the first column, 
carry one for every ten, and set the overplus down under the column.” 


*David Eugene Smith, “The Development of American Arithmetic,” Educa- 
tional Review, LII (1916), 112. 

*Letter from William Darlington, quoted by Henry Barnard, American 
Journal of Education, XIII, 741. 
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This procedure continued for two or three days when: 


I begged to be excused from learning to cipher, and the old gentle- 
man with whom I lived thought it was time wasted; and if I attended schoul 
any further at that time reading and spelling and a little writing was all that 


was taught. 

The story has a happier ending for the following winter there was a 
more communicative and better trained master and “I made a tolerable 
acquisition in the first four rules according to Dilworth’s Schoolmas- 
ter’s Assistant of which the teacher and one of the eldest boys had a 
copy.” 

Dilworth’s book was one of the most widely used texts in arithmetic 
during that period and may be taken as typical of the subject matter 
and of the methods of instruction in arithmetic prior to the appearance 
of Colburn’s book. Cajori says of The Schoolmaster’s Assistant:* 


The whole book is nothing but a Pandora’s box of disconnected rules. It 
appeals to memory exclusively and completely ignores the existence of reason- 
ing powers in the mind of the learner. 


Not only were textbooks in arithmetic scarce, but all of the other 


materials of instruction commonly associated with instruction in 


arithmetic were rare, if not non-existent. Salem Town describing his 
early school days says:* 


The teacher owned a small arithmetic, name not recollected. From this he 
gave out questions, if perchance any lad was old enough to encounter the 
ground rules. Slates and pencils were unknown. Paper was imported, scarce 
and costly, and those who could not procure it clphered on birchbark, and that 
was the article on which I, in due time, first made figures. I often heard old 
people say my first teacher was ‘great in figures’; that he could cipher as far 
as the rule of three, and compute interest, and that they had no doubt he 
could actually tell how many barley corns it would take to reach round the 


earth. 

The conditions indicated above were the rule rather than the excep- 
tion throughout the country, and it was under such conditions that 
Warren Colburn, who was to give so much of his time and energy to 
the improvement of the teaching of the subject, first learned to 
cipher. 

The son of an old Massachusetts family (his grandfather appears in 
the town records of Dedham, Massachusetts, in the year 1639) Warren 
Colburn was born in Dedham on March 1, 1793. His father was a 
farmer, and as indicated by the frequent moves made by the family, 
does not seem to have been very well-to-do. Warren attended the 


* Barnard, Op. cit. 
‘Florian Cajori, The Teaching and History of Mathematics in the United 
States. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1890), p. 16. 


* Letter from Salem Town, quoted by Henry Barnard, American Journal of 
Education, XIII, 738. 
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brief winter sessions of the district schools of his area and worked on 
his father’s farm during such times as he could not be spared to at- 
tend school. At an early age he evidenced considerable interest and 
ability in arithmetic and on his account his family took into their home 
one Gideon Alby, a “poor and infirm man good at figures and used to 
teaching school,” who worked with Warren during the long winter 
evenings. 

In 1810, when Warren was seventeen years old, his father moved to 
Pawtucket, settling near a factory. Warren was put to labor and 
learn machinery with a Mr. John Fields, a machinist. The other mem- 
bers of the family found employment in the factory. As employment 
opportunities shifted in the growing industrialization of New Eng- 
land, the family moved again and again. In 1812 they were at Canton, 
in Plymouth in 1814, and in Easton in 1815. During this time, the boom 
in manufacturing caused by the war of 1812 furnished profitable op- 
portunities for machinists and Warren followed that trade. 

His interest in mathematics continued however, and in the fall of 
1815 he determined to go to college. He was then over twenty-two 
years old. This was an unusual decision for a young man with a settled 
trade to make in those days. He placed himself under the tutelage of 
the Reverend Dr. Richmond, the “settled minister” of Stoughbridge, 
who made a practice of preparing young men for college. During his 
period of preparation Colburn lived in the home of Dr. Richmond. His 
roommate, Henry Wheaton, was the son of a wealthy merchant who 
was so impressed by the worth of his son’s friend that he offered to 
lend Colburn such money as he might need while attending college. 
This capacity for making friends was one of Colburn’s outstanding 
characteristics and was to serve him well on several occasions. 

Colburn, while he had only the meagre background afforded by the 
common schools of his childhood, was sufficiently well prepared at the 
end of a year and a half to enter Harvard in the fall of 1817. It is said 
that young Wheaton was impelled, by his desire to remain with his 
friend, to pursue his studies the harder that they might enter college 
together. The two friends were roommates throughout their college 
life. 

Although he was, at twenty-four, considerably older than his com- 
panions at Harvard, he was well liked by all his classmates. Many 
of them wrote Henry Barnard when he was preparing a biographical 
sketch of Warren Colburn for the Journal of American Education® and 
most of the writers commented on his invariable kindness of disposi- 
tion and freedom from envy of the distinctions of others. A natural 


*Henry Barnard, “Warren Colburn,” American. Journal of Education, II 
(1856), 294-316. 
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diffidence and awkwardness of expression prevented him from ranking 
as high in some of his courses as he did in mathematics. He excelled 
in this subject from the first. He was slow and cautious in his speech. 
This hesitant manner, which was not due to any noticeable impedi- 
ment, was ascribed by some of his friends to his lack of early advan- 
tages. Mr. Sparks, later president of Harvard, who knew Colburn as 
one of his students, says of him:* 


He was a student in college about a year and a half while I was a tutor.... 
All my recollections of him, as a student, in regard to his character, deport- 
ment, and scholarship, are of the most favorable kind. He held a high rank 
in his class, particularly in the mathematical department, in which I was an 
instructor. I was not then aware of his peculiar and remarkable gifts in that 
branch of science which he subsequently manifested. 


Colburn graduated from ‘Harvard in August, 1820. His subject for 
the commencement program was, “On the Benefit Accruing to an 
Individual from a Knowledge of the Physical Sciences.” A brief por- 
tion of this essay is worth quoting as indicative not only of his belief 
at that time, but also of his purpose to practice that belief when he 
should be able. He says: ® 


The knowledge of these sciences, therefore, is to be circulated by the 
favored few who have the means of knowing them; and, it becomes the duty 
of everyone who possesses the means, not only to acquire them himself, and 
to do what he can to improve them, but to promote the diffusion of them 
among mankind, and to be always ready to give any information in his power 
concerning them to all who may need it. 


During his college days, Colburn had met part of his expenses by 
teaching. Hence it was natural for him to open a “select school” in Bos- 
ton. This school was never a large one. There were some thirty scholars, 
but it furnished the means for the development and practice of the 
ideas which Colburn was evolving in the teaching of arithmetic. 

It was during this period that he composed and published his first 
book, the First Lessons in Intellectual Arithmetic, which appeared in 
the winter of 1821. He operated this school for about two and a half 
years with only moderate financial success. Visiting in the homes of 
some of his pupils, he made the acquaintance of Patrick T. Jackson, a 
manufacturer, who was impressed with the ability of his new friend, 
so much so that he offered him the position of superintendent of the 
Boston Manufacturing Company at Waltham, Massachusetts. The prop- 
osition must have been a good one for “he accepted the place without 


much hesitation,” and took up his new duties at Waltham in April of 
1823. 


* Barnard, Op. cit. 
* Ibid. 
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The new position enabled him to think of a wife. While he was 
teaching a school in Canton during his college days, he had met a Miss 
Horton who was living there with her mother. The two had an under- 
standing and in August, 1823, they were married and the new super- 
intendent brought his bride back to Waltham. He was a successful 
superintendent, for in 1824 when the superintendency of the Lowell 
Merrimack Manufacturing Company became vacant, Colburn was pro- 
moted to the more important position at Lowell. 

His interest in mathematics and the teaching of mathematics, as well 
as his interest in public education, continued. In spite of his busy life 
as superintendent of a large manufacturing establishment, Colburn 
found time to continue work on his textbooks. He prepared a sequel 
to his First Lessons, wrote an algebra text, served on the school com- 
mittee of his adopted city, and found time to prepare and present lec- 
tures on the natural sciences as he had advocated in his student days. 
In the winter of 1825, he lectured on the natural history of the animal 
world, on the seasons, on optics, and on electricity. He bought appara- 
tus to perform experiments, used a magic lantern and screen, and en- 
deavored to “occupy the space between the college halls and the com- 
mon schools by carrying, as far as might be practicable, the design 
of the Rumford Lectures of Harvard into the community of the actual 
operators of common life.” These experiments in popular education 
lead him into the one disaster of his public career. Invited to lecture 
in Boston before the Mechanics.Charitable Association, his natural 
diffidence, coupled with the presence of a number of learned gentlemen 
who were “curious to observe the practicability of presenting subjects 
of science to the popular mind,” lead to the failure of some of his ex- 
periments and the talk was not a success. 

With all these varied efforts at public service, his lecturing and his 
writing, he was a successful man of business. Daniel Batchelder, who 
was an associate of Colburn, says:® 


The most of my intercourse with him was confined to the management of 
the manufacturing business, in which he was engaged during his residence at 
Lowell. His mathematical skill, and his knowledge of the principles of me- 
chanics, gave him important advantages for the situation in which he was 
placed, and he was not less successful in his good judgment in the general 
management of business. 


Under the pressure of the enormous load which he insisted upon 
carrying, his health began to fail. His friends tried in vain to persuade 
him to take a rest. He refused to do so until, worn out by overwork, 
he finally agreed to a short vacation in the summer of 1833. It was too 


* Letter from Daniel Batchelder, quoted by Henry Barnard in “Warren Col- 
burn” American Journal of Education II, 294-316. 
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late; he returned home ill and unable to leave his bed. He died Sep- 
tember 13, 1833. 

He had done his work well, however, and it is difficult to over- 
estimate the value of his influence on the teaching of arithmetic. 
Breslich says: '° 


However the real reform in the teaching of arithmetic in the United States 
began when Warren Colburn published his Intellectual Arithmetic in 1821. 


His books were timely, embodying as they did in a very practical 
way the principles enunciated by Pestalozzi whose doctrines were just 
reaching this country. Smith states:" 


In 1806, William Maclure published an article in the National Intelligencer, 
and a little later he urged Joseph Neef, who had been with Pestalozzi in 
Switzerland, to open a school in Philadelphia. The effect was to make known 
in America the work of the Swiss reformer, and to lead teachers to question 
the value and efficiency of the mechanical methods which had thus far charac- 
terized the work in arithmetic. As a result, Warren Colburn published his 
First Lessons in Intellectual Arithmetic in 1821, and a sequel in 1822. 


Colburn said of his book, that the pupils who were under his tuition 
were the ones who had made his book for him, that by observing their 
questions and the difficulties they encountered he was enabled to 
anticipate the doubts and difficulties of other pupils and to consider 
means of removing these doubts in the simplest manner. Cajori con- 
trasts the approach to the teaching of arithmetic by Colburn with that 
of older texts as follows: 


Instead of introducing the young pupil to the science of numbers, as did 
old Dilworth, by the question, ‘What is arithmetic?’ and the answer, ‘Arithmetic 
is the art or science of computing by numbers, either whole or in fractions,’ he 
was initiated into this science by the following simple question: ‘How many 
thumbs have you on your right hand? How many on your left? How many on 
both together?’ 


Richeson calls attention to: 


A final important characteristic of Colburn was his ability to write texts 
that were interesting to small children. His problems were types that had been 
drawn from the child’s everyday experience, and the style of his writing was 
simple and easily understood. 


The First Lessons was tremendously popular. Clifton Johnson" esti- 


a R. Breslich, “Arithmetic 100 Years Ago,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXV, 664. 
™ David Eugene Smith, “The Development of the American Arithmetic,” 
Education Review LII (1916), 112. 
* Florian Cajori, Op. cit., p 106. 
18 A. W. Richeson, “Warren Colburn and his apenas - Arithmetic in the 
United States,” National Mathematics Magazine, X (193 
. ie Idk. Johnson, Old Time Schools and School Books, New York, Peter 
mith, 19. 
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mates that during the half-century following its publication more than 
two million copies were sold. Cajori, writing in 1890, states that, “Over 
three and one-half million copies were used in this country, and it was 
translated into several European languages.” 

His second text in arithmetic, designed for older pupils, was not so 
well received as his first. There was competition. A friend writing to 
him about the book calls attention to the argument used by some of his 
competitors who complained that Colburn had had his share of the 
profits and that others should have a chance. Other writers, however, 
paid the book an indirect compliment by means of that most sincere 
form of flattery, imitation. 

At the time that Colburn published his algebra, there were two 
factors influencing the content and presentation of that subject in the 
United States. The older English textbooks had emphasized the use of 
algebra for the solution of numerical problems. The more recent trans- 
lations of the great French writers, with their insistence on rigorous 
proof, were beginning to have their effect on the American treatment 
of the subject. Heller says: '® 


Colburn, believing that there was genuine educative value in the subject 
itself, combined the French theme of algebra for generalization with the 
English theme of algebra for the solution of numerical problems, and devised, 
instead of the deductive rigor of the French or the bald statement of rule of 
the English, an inductive presentation inspired by the Pestalozzian doctrines. 


The exercises were carefully graded as to difficulty, and proceeded 


by a series of steps from concrete problems to abstract situations. 
Heller continues: ?* 


In his algebra Colburn completely broke with tradition. His book began 
with a brief paragraph in which algebra was described as an aid in determin- 
ing the operations to be used in numerical situations. He then stated and solved 
the problem: ; 

‘Two men, A and B, trade in company and gain 267 dollars, of which 
A has twice as much as B. What is the share of each?’ 

After a second example the student was directed to solve a list of exercises 
similar to the examples. 

The student was thus introduced to operations in one and two unknowns. 
At that point letters were introduced to stand for known as well as unknowns 
and the idea is developed that algebra is an instrument for generalization. 
Formulas were introduced at this point and applied to business problems and 
other practical situations. 


*® Cajori, Loc. cit. 
** Hobart Franklin Heller, Concerning the Evolution of the Topic of Factor- 


ing in Textbooks of Elementary Algebra, Berwick, Pennsylvania, Keystone 
Publishing Co., 1940. p49. 


bid. 
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His handling of the process part of algebra is surprisingly modern. 
He introduced the multiplication and division of fractions before tak- 
ing up addition and subtraction. Butler and Wren" state that modern 
authorities are advocating this treatment. The characteristics of his 
inductive method as summed up by Colburn in an address on the 
teaching of arithmetic are quoted by Heller as:'® 


Teach but one thing at a time. Choose the easiest fact first. Never tell the 
learner directly how to perform any operation. Proceed from the concrete 
to the abstract. Never have committed to memory that which is not well 
understood. ‘Make scholars study.’ ‘To teach a subject well, it is necessary for 
the teacher to understand it well himself and to take an interest in it.’ 


It is an interesting, if futile, speculation to consider the assistance 
which this gifted and public-spirited man would have rendered the 
cause of education and of the teaching of mathematics had he lived 
to a ripe old age. His contributions were great, but his ready common 
sense and understanding of children, together with the prestige he had 
earned, would have acted as a counteracting force to the tendency to- 
wards excessive drill and the formalization of subject matter in mathe- 
matics which came to characterize nineteenth century mathematics. 


**C. H. Butler and F. L. Wren, The Teaching of Secondary Mathematics, 
New York, 1941, McGraw-Hill Book Co., p308. 
* Heller, Loc. cit. 








SOME FRENCH CONTRIBUTORS TO THE NOVEL 
OF MANNERS 


CHARLES MAXWELL LANCASTER 
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The term “novel of manners” implies a wholesale, full-bodied render- 
ing of the exterior manifestations of character in one individual or in 
a group of people, whereas the psychological novel, its opposite, plumbs 
the causes of various human actions. Mme. de Lafayette is more inter- 
ested in explaining why the princess of Cleves feels remorse and re- 
pentance when her husband dies than with what she does after reject- 
ing the Duke of Nemours, whom she loves. Stendhal’s The Red And 
The Black aimed at the demonstration of a certain type of human 
energy. In order to attain wealth, the means, red or black, is of small 
import to Julien Sorel. Julien’s relations with Mme. Renal and Mlle. 
Mole are directed by his powerful will and his gift for analytic intro- 
spection. In our day of mystic dictators and totalitarian opportunities 
we have striking counterparts to this man, who admired Napoleon and 
smashed every encumbrance to his climb to power. Inevitably he 
comes to ruin on the gallows because he finds established society ar- 
rayed against murder, but here again, it is not Julian Sorel’s disgrace- 
ful exit from this world that moves us; it is the study of his own im- 
pulses and the effect of the environment that makes him the ambitious 
public enemy that he is. 

The novel of manners also escapes being linked with the historical 
novel of the order of Alfred de Vigny’s Cing-Mars. It does not propose 
to resurrect the past and do lesion to factual and accurate history for 
the sake of presenting a mixed dish of authentic truth and fabulous 
truth derived from hearsay. As Jules and Edmond Goncourt said: 
“Historians are narrators of the past; novelists are narrators of the 
present.” And by present they meant that social milieu which they . 
themselves came to know thoroughly well during their own lifetime. 

According to Brunetiere, the cult of form is almost an obsession with 
novelists of manners. Inasmuch as an artist who deals strictly with 
homo sapiens, or as in Flaubert’s case, with homo desipiens, does not 
so much need powerful inner dialectics, and wears well the title that 
Theopohile Gautier gave himself (“I am a man for whom the external 
world exists”), there must be in his work a transposition of sentiment 
to the realm of sensation. His inspiration, as was said of Flaubert’s 
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inspiration, must be “brought about rather than undergone.” Artifice 
must be acknowledged more than emotion. Flaubert’s theory of aesthe- 
tics makes it clear that he considers the world, life, nature, and man 
as materials made for art. In the preface to his friend Bouilhet’s Songs 
he declares: “The accidents of the world, as soon as they are perceived, 
éppear to you as if transposed for the employment of an illusion to be 
described, so that all things, including your existence, do not seem to 
have any other usefulness.” 

Instead of turning his back on the bourgeois whom he despised, 
Flaubert spent his life dissecting him, as might some mad scientist 
forever probing a worm with a pin. He gloats when Bouvard and 
Pecuchet, his quinquagenarian Don Juans, are hoodwinked in their 
tardy amours. He sneers at the failure of their agricultural experiments, 
and he reads some 1500 volumes on philosophy, medicine, history, 
philology, science, and mathematics in order to ascertain just how these 
stupid characters of his creation, seeking an intellectual explanation of 
the meaning of life, came to put windmills in their brains. Absorbed 
with the pettiness and mediocrity of his fellow creatures, he has left us 
few characters that rise above the humdrum atmosphere he revealed in 
describing: Emma Bovary, the enigmatic, half-revealed Salammbo, 
the immortal M. Homais, and the honorable Mme. Arnoux, who in 
The Sentimental Education, built with her tears a fortress of honor 
impregnable to the assaults of the shallow Frederic Moreau. Yet, Fred- 
eric, the man of all weaknesses, passive in the midst of agitation, is 
the central figure of the novel, who learns through a series of disen- 
chantments that life is a cheat and that he is an imbecile. When the 
years have whitened the hair of them both, Mme. Arnoux spontaneous- 
ly visits Frederic at one of their former trysting places, and makes 
“the most painful and most sublime gesture of feminine abdication ever 
invented by woman.” In his presence she removes her hat, and from 
her snow-white hair that flows down on her shoulders, she cuts a long 
tuft for him to treasure in memory until they both shall die. Maynard’s 
beautiful verses, which I shall presume to translate into English, ex- 
press the unforgettable drama of such a parting: 


I am not your conquest only for today! 

Six decades have flown since first you captured me. 

I have loyally loved your fair head that enraptured me 
Under tresses of chestnut, and under locks of gray. 


The romantic Mme. de Mortsauf of Balzac’s Lily In The Valley seems 
wraith-like and false beside a character of the calibre of Mme. Arnoux. 
Flaubert, ever on the hunt for the “most juste,” professed a distrust 
of the imagination, but he let his own fancy stray, unbridled, in a 
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forest of realistic detail. Salammbo, The Temptation Of Saint Anthony, 
and Mme. Bovary are cases in point. Who does not remember the 
elaborate barbaric rites of the Carthaginians in the sacrifice of Matho 
to the goddess Tanit? Is any natural explanation needed for the death 
of Salammbo herself? She was touched by the vengeful, invisible 
fingers of the goddess whose veil she had sullied, and grasping a golden 
patera in her hand, to drink with Narr’ Havas, her consort, “she fell 
with her head lying over the back of the throne, pallid, stiff, her lips 
parted—and her loosened hair hung to the ground.” 

The artist Flaubert has been criticized for making, in Salammbo, 
“the pedestal too high for the statue,” and for conjuring up a “night- 
mare of facts.” Conversely, he has made The Temptation Of Saint 
Anthony a “nightmare of ideas.” Saint Anthony, tempted in his flesh 
by the Devil, resembles neither Goethe’s Faust nor Anatole France’s 
Paphnuce. He lacks the ironic contemplation of illusion that makes 
Faust tower above Mephistopheles. Unlike Paphnuce, who goes mad 
for the courtesan Thais, Saint Anthony receives the grace of Christ at 
the moment of his greatest doubts. Is God indifferent to evil? “Is it 
through impotence that He allows it, or through cruelty that He pre- 
serves it?” Monotonous in the extreme is the procession of voluptuous 
images that pace before the saint’s vision. Nevertheless, the work is 
grandiose in conception and epic in sweep, the sensuous musical prose 
evoking The Song Of Solomon and Nietzsche’s Thus Spake Zarathustra. 
What riotous longings burst the floodgates of the saint’s mind “I yearn 
to fly in the air, to swim in the water, to run in the woods. Ah, how 
freely would I breathe, had I those wide-spreading wings! I would fain 
bay, I would bellow, I would howl! I would live in a cavern and breathe 
forth smoke, I would bear a trunk, I would twist my body—and divide 
me throughout, be in all things, go forth in odors, come to my fulness 
like the plants, be shaken like sound, shine like light, be blotted be- 
neath shapes, enter into all atoms, move about within substance, be 
substance myself that I might know the thoughts thereof. ...” 

Is there anything in literature comparable to the “pathetic illusion” 
of Emma Bovary, who clutched continually for her evanescent dream, 
forever unattainable and beyond the power of human utterance? 
Emma’s attempts to give words to her love for Rudolph resulted in 
banalities that annoyed him and caused his first fine rapture gradual- 
ly to fall from him like a mantle, for “human speech is like a cracked 
tin kettle on which we hammer out tunes to make bears dance when 
we long to move the stars.” 

Emile Faguet in his masterly study of Flaubert states that “for him 
the imagination is a great liar, who even when she is severe toward 
herself, is always too cheaply self-satisfied and always profits bv the 
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absence of control. Flaubert had within him a romancer who found 
reality insipid, and a realist who found romanticism empty, and a 
bourgeois who found artists to be pretentious, and the whole of him 
was overcast by the misanthrope who found all the world ridiculous.” 

With inimitable artistry Flaubert shows the measureless abyss that 
yawns between Emma Bovary and her husband Charles. They were 
in the same room, each drowsing during the interval before sleep. 
Charles was thinking of the future of his little daughter. In his mind’s 
eye he saw her coming home from school at close of day with ink- 
stains on her jacket, and carrying her satchel on her arm. What would 
be the cost of a boarding school? Could he afford sending her to one? 
She would embroider him slippers in the evening by lamp-light. Would 
she marry some steady young fellow? 

Emma was not asleep; she pretended to be; and while he dozed off 
by her side, she awakened to other dreams ..... horses galloping over 
mountains, radiant cities with domes and bridges, forests of citron 
trees, and cathedrals of white marble, on whose pointed steeples were 
storks’ nests .... The days, all magnificent, resembled each other like 
waves; and the future swayed in the. horizon, infinite, harmonized, 
azure and bathed in sunshine. But the child began to cough in her cot 
and Bovary snored more loudly, and Emma did not fall asleep till 
morning when the dawn whitened the windows .... 

Emma, that mixture of the average woman and the delicate, grace- 
ful, refined type. of woman, is, according to Brunetiere, more of a 
species, a psychological case, than an exception. Her relations with 
Leon, the clerk, arouse our pity for her. She realizes that this man, 
carrying in him “the debris of a poet,” is a poet of the school of “bon 
sens.” His platitudes and “galimatias” are enough to make her aware 
that he is incapable of heroism, weak, commonplace, softer than a 
woman. 

Flaubert’s Three Tales are miniature reproductions of his longer 
novels. He was accustomed to fling scraps of genius about from work 
to work, and by a divine sense of economy, he created new master- 
pieces out of the material left over from his works “of long breath.” 
Mme. Bovary’s ghost hovers over the first of this series, A Simple 
Heart, wherein a spinster serving maid, disappointed in love, fixes her 
affections on the daughter of her mistress until the former’s death, 
then on a cousin, who leaves for Cuba and is killed, and finally on a 
pet parrot. This is one of the tenderest short stories ever written. 

The Legend Of Saint Julian The Hospitaller transports us to the 
Middle Ages. The theme is gloomy and fatalistic, oppressive with the 
horror of superstitious fantasy. A young hunter kills a deer, which in 
its dying agonies sets on him the curse of killing his own father and 
mother. The mental torture of the young man and the enactment of 
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the prophecy are the macabre pivots of the action. His crazy visions, 
apparitions of all the animals he has ever slaughtered on the hunt, and 
eerie disembodied voices that float to his bedside and steal away his 
sleep, are akin to the fantastic figures that appear at night to tempt 
Saint Anthony. 

Herodias, the last of The Three Tales, is as ornamentally erudite as 
Salammbo. Dealing with the decapitation of John the Baptist, or 
Iaokanan, it is profuse in learned descriptions of galbanum, cinnamon, 
and basilisks. And did not Hamilcar’s soldiers, in Salammbo “eat birds 
soaked in green sauce, from red plates of clay, bordered with black 
designs?” 

Flaubert magically fuses the atmosphere and the landscape with the 
moods of his characters. When Emma wins a certain tranquillity of 
spirit, our eyes rove with hers over the meadows and see the peaceful 
heifers, moving slowly, lowing softly, and our ears hear the repeated 
tinkling of the angelus. And at the Comice Agricole of Yonville we see 
the old worn out animal of a woman, laden with fifty-four years of 
service, dumbfounded before drums and onlookers, ready to receive a 
prize for bearing her yoke with noble imbecility. “Thus stood before 
those beaming bourgeois a half century of servitude.” 

Despite his disconcerting themes and his fanatical attachment to the 
tangible and visible shocks of circumstance which override all resis- 
tance of inner will, Flaubert, more than any other writer, has establish- 
ed a perfect harmony between his characters and the unfolding of their 
actions. He has laid at the altar of Truth the precious gifts of observa- 
tion and experience. ‘ 

The Goncourt brothers, as well as Gustave Flaubert, their master, are 
entitled to the name of novelists of manners. Their creations, without 
exception, were special cases, and like the characters of Flaubert, the 
personalities of the Goncourts’ men and women were not psychological- 
ly analyzed, but externally revealed. The whole naturalistic part of 
their novels is now neglected for the critical examination of their style, 
which to the brothers was “a bestiary of imagination.” The erratic and 
nervous Jules was particularly haunted by stylistic “cuminis scis- 
siones.” In their quest of material they observed parents, relatives, 
friends, and servants, as their prefaces and their Journal testify. The 
vicious old maid, Rose, is mentioned as the authentic prototype of 
Germinie Lacerteux. In Charles Demailly and Men Of Letters there are 

_ only a few scenes enacted in small press offices, only a few intimate 
associates of the main protagonist, sketched in such characters as Mal- 
gras,. Florissac, and Mollandeux. Sister Philomene is a novel that re- 
produces the atmosphere and odors of a hospital. Mme. Gervaisais, 

refined to the thinnest of flakes, is an example of tortured style and con- 
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temporary psychology. Renee Mauperin, the first sketch of the Gon- 
court brothers, was wrought into a novel, and despite its morbid 
analysis of the process of decay caused by the ravages of a mortal 
neurosis in the system of an athletic girl, remained very popular be- 
cause of its intense dramatic action. In this study the unsuspecting 
reader feels that he has been led into a trap of poisonous and imper- 
ceptible abnormalities because the first chapter shows the heroine at a 
swimming party and in the full flower of health and vigorous youth. 
La Faustin is Edmond’s best single effort and most striking novel, the 
story of the life of a young actress. 


The Goncourt’s opinion of women considerably colored their cen- 
tral plots. Charles Demailly’s brain is subtly and perniciously under- 
mined by the peckings of his frivolous wife, Marthe. Renee Mauperin 
is the cause of her brother being killed in a duel. Germinie Lacerteux, 
once her child dies, becomes a vile prostitute. Manette Salomon, a 
diabolical Jewess, kills the artist Corioli when he reaches the end of 
his financial resources. Mme. Gervaisais, having become a mystic, 
abandons her child, and “assassinates nature through grace.” The 
courtesan Elisa kills her lover inadvertently. La Faustin, the actress, 
declaims before a corpse. Cherie, having led too chaste a life, falls prey 
to a case of nervous “malacie.” 

It is evident that these characters are nauseatingly abnormal, but we 
can appreciate their actions only after perusing the abnormal, over- 
cultivated and neurotic style of the brothers Goncourt. This style, 
tormented, refined, and extravagant, attains exact precision. It catches 
nuances unknown to the normal writer. It is impressionistic, sacrificing 
grammar and colorless conventional expressions to the intricate nerva- 
tions of the impressions to be conveyed. In Germinie Lacerteux (1865) 
and Renee Mauperin (1864) the Goncourts indicated three attributes 
of Naturalism: (1.) The use of the document, notes taken haphazard, 
instead of methodically as was done by Flaubert. (2.) Scientific pre- 
tensions, which make their novels clinical novels. (3.) The principle 
that vulgar and popular surroundings are the proper domain of real- 
istic art. 

Marcel Proust once said that “sick people are closer to their souls.” 
It was as sick people that the Goncourt brothers lived, possessing, as 
one contemporary critic puts it, “souls of letters at ease only among 
walls of books.” Their productions may be classified as dealing analy- 
tically with three strata of society, the artists, as is evidenced by Men 
Of Letters and The Langibout Studio, with bourgeois life, as is shown 
in Renee Mauperin and Mlle. Tony Freneuse, and with the common 
people, as is indicated in Sister Philomene and Germinie Lacerteuzx. 
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To all intents and purposes, this scheme is the groundwork of a new 
“Human Comedy.” 

In their preface to The Zemganno Brothers, the Goncourts claim 
that if an analytic talent like that of Zola should be set into swing on a 
reproduction of men and women of society, the death-knell of Clas- 
sicism would be sounded. They contend that realism is not to confine 
itself exclusively to what is repugnant and revolting, but should em- 
brace the elegant, distinguished, and refined as well. They then declare 
that it would require a writer of greater genius than Zola to under- 
stand and write concerning the genius of the Parisian, who is more 
complicated of structure, more civilized than Zola’s primitive and low- 
class figures. The latter are closer to nature; hence their actions are 
comparatively simple. Renee Mauperin is brought up in a good bour- 
geois family, enjoys every advantage of education and culture, and 
with her love of swimming and of the open air, gives no hint that she 
will gradually waste away under the shock of her brother’s death. In 
Charles Demailly, the Goncourts attempted to make plausible “the 
despair of a man of letters, feeling all at once the impotence and vacu- 
ity of his brain.” However short this clinical novel concerning the un- 
sensed approach of insanity may have fallen of its original purpose, 
its depiction of newspaper life, the camaraderie of men who write for 
a living, and the moral crises of a man driven mad by his actress wife’s 
whims, adds something new to the novel of manners, which we may 
term “refined naturalism.” No: trace of Zola’s influence may be seen 
in the Goncourt brothers’ work except perhaps in Germinie Lacerteuz. 
“They are far,” says Sainte-Beuve, “from always being pure realists. 
They have fantasy, and they know how to mingle sentiment with that 
fantasy.” 

The nervous maladjustment of Jules was definitely reflected in the 
Goncourts’ treatment of personalities. Almost without exception, their 
created characters are hypersensitive. Yet, the Goncourts are not “the 
prisoners of a formula.” Their analytical method consists in presenting 
the character under a certain stress, then, without warning or inner 
logic or examination of the effects of this stress, they portray the crisis, 
or the external consequence of inward suffering. Thus the reader is 
spared the interminable, sometimes futile soul-probings that leave him 
little to find out for himself. One questions, however, whether the sub- 
ject is not out of its proper mould. It may be considered a fault, and a 
grave one, that they treat with an emphasis on form and perceptible 
phenomena, delicate subjects requiring more than objective treatment, 
clinical cases for the psychologist and the psychiatrist. 











READING AND THE SCHOOL EXCURSION 


ETHEL C. McDONALD 
University of Alabama 


Educational use of the school excursion has proved its value as a 
learning medium which, while providing direct learning experience 
for pupils, deepens and widens child interest in and knowledge about 
the community. . 

However valuable the school excursion in itself has been in this re- 
spect, its value in many instances has been limited to specific learn- 
ings at the destination. Little use of the time in transit for educational- 
ly valuable experiences has been made. The advantage which this 
offers for the use of reading skills learned in the classroom has not 
been recognized. 

Teachers agree that readihg must be used by children if learning is 
to be permanent. Failing to see around them the very materials and 
resources which provide opportunities for children to use reading, they 
fall back upon the platitudes of too little time and money with which 
to provide materials for and practice in the use of reading. Utilizing 
the moments between school and destination and between destination 
and school gives such teachers the time they say they lack. The ma- 
terials along the way are ready made, relatively permanent and free 
for the looking. The recording of these materials can become the basis 
of a teacher’s file of functional reading resources. 

Reading-along-the-way, in addition to making the transit time educa- 
tionally valuable, offers aid in the problem of pupil reaction to the 
varying and varied conditions which this period presents. Standards of 
conduct set up by pupil-teacher discussion prior to starting out are 
often so forgotten that the group experiences disunification to the 
point where learning at destination is greatly lessened. 

The interest of children in the work at hand has long been accepted 
as a cure for many so-called discipline problems. These breaches of 
discipline are more likely to occur on the way to and from school ex- 
cursions than in the confines of the classroom. In this sense, reading- 
along-the-way is a subtle disciplinarian. Its rod is active, purposeful, 
pleasureful interest. 

Use of classroom-developed reading skills and discipline are not the 
only problems solved by utilizing this in-between time. Solved also is 
the problem teachers face «in collecting materials for relating out of 
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school experiences with school learnings. In collecting the material 
themselves, the children are engaging in a valuable learning experi- 


. ence. An important step in the process of authentic learning is trans- 


ferred from the teacher, who considers collecting materials a tedious 
job, to the children, where it is utilized to its fullest extent. 

Here are a few of the readings one second grade class brought to the 
attention of their teacher on the way to visit the postoffice. The teacher 
recorded them for future reference and classroom use. 


Business signs: Restaurant 
Laundry 
Shoe Repair 
Book Store 
Drugs and Prescriptions 
Used Cars Bought and Sold 
Barber Shop 
Grocery Company 
Real Estate 
Warehouse 


Street Signs Cross Only on Green 
Walk on Left Side 
School Zone 
Stop, Go, Caution 
No Parking 
Parking % hour only 
Speed Limit 25 Miles 
Mileage signs—Bessemer 20 miles 
One Way. Street 
R. R. Crossing 
Street names 
Auto tag numbers 
Danger—Men At Work 
Quiet, Hospital Zone 
Bus destinations 


Miscellaneous: No Trespassing 
Private Entrance 
Enter—Exit 
Eggs For Sale 
Rooms For Rent 
Telling Time 
Push—Pull 
Billboard Advertisements 


This functional reading did not stop when the children reached the 
postoffice itself. It was continued during the collection of answers to 
questions set up by the class prior to the trip. Among others, the class 
collected the following readings in the postoffice itself. 
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In-coming and Out-going mail schedules 
Signs over windows: 
Postal Notes 
Money Orders 
Parcel Post : 
Postal Savings 
Postmaster 
General Delivery 
No Smoking 
Use in Case of Fire Only 
Enter—Exit 
This Postoffice will be closed..... 
Telephone 
Airmail 
Letters 
Packages 


Just as parents set out a goal for children on long automobile trips 
when they suggest that the children see how many trees or pink houses 
they can see in a given length of time, so teachers can introduce the 
use of reading as a common purpose during the in-between excursion 
time. Not to be ignored is the favorable impression likely to be made 
upon the general public who meet the children learning enroute. 

Other advantages inherent in the functional use of reading along 
the way include the pleasure experienced by the teacher and children 
in the location of readings and the concomitant learnings which evolve 
from discussion of items noticed. Moreover, desirable parental atti- 
tudes toward school excursions and the reading program in general 
are fostered as children utilize reading in the home and community 
environments. 


College Teachers In Demand 


Excellent opportunities await good 
teachers (master’s degree or higher) 
who wish to teach in colleges. We 
handle college placements exclusively 


—national coverage. Let us work for 
your promotion. Send for information. 
COLLEGE PERSONNEL 
SERVICE 


2208 Dixie Place 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 




















A STUDY OF SOUTHERN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
OFFERINGS IN BIOLOGY AND CHEMISTRY 


JOE A. CHAPMAN 


INTRODUCTION 


The problem involved in studying southern junior college offerings in 
biology and chemistry grew out of a desire to know more about junior 
college offerings in the field of science. Because of the important place 
the junior college has taken in the American school system, it seems 
quite worthwhile that its curriculum be considered. This study is con- 
cerned with biology and chemistry as a part of the curriculum in 
the preparatory field. Inasmuch as the requirements of medical col- 
leges are specific as to types of courses, quality of work offered, and 
pre-medical training, these requirements are used in connection with 
the study. 


The writer sought answers to the following questions: 


1. How many hours of credit and what types of courses are most 
frequently offered in the southern junior colleges? 

2. Using medical college requirements as a criterion, are junior col- 
leges in the southern region offering a sufficient variety of courses 
in chemistry and biology? 

3. Are the junior colleges fulfilling one of their major claims; that of 
offering two years of work suitable for acceptance in the univer- 
sities? 

The field of science is vital in preparation for a number of professions 
and occupations. The basis for our civilization of today is scientific 
thought. Omission of training in science in either terminal education 
or pre-professional preparation cannot be justified. The writer hopes 
to become more aware of what may be done by the faculties of south- 
ern junior colleges, that the science curriculum might become more 
vital and worthwhile to the student. 


The writer has chosen to study the offerings through the standards 
of preprofessional training in the medical profession, since they are 
rigid and high. Few, if any, professions demand a higher quality of 
training than the medical colleges,.and the emphasis is put on the 
broad cultural background and the introductory training in scientific 
method. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


The writer has evidence that the preparatory function is one among 
the chief functions of the junior college. The broad cultural background 
so essential in a good life can be obtained in the junior college as well 
as in the college or university during the first two years. According to 
one writer: 


On the whole they [studies] show marked success for the junior college in 
the exercise of the preparatory function .. . It is quite significant of the 
success of the junior college in its preparatory function that there is such a 
variety of judgment and evidence in its favor.’ 


Again, it is stated: 


The function which has been designated as ‘preparatory’ has been extremely 
influential and generally recognized in the junior college movement. That it 
is still justified by social and educational needs is obvious when one con- 
siders the crowded conditions which exist at the universities, necessitating 
either a restriction of enrollment during the Freshman and Sophomore years, 
or increased provisions for lower division work at the expense of upper and 
more distinctly university work.’ 


Another writer bears out the claim of preprofessional study: 


In addition to laying a foundation in general education based upon the 
universal needs of man, the junior college must prepare for advanced study 
in the university those students who are qualified for and desire to pursue 
courses in specialization, research or professional study.’ 


Koos says particularly of preprofessional training: 


From the presentation just presented it may be assumed that strong junior 

_colleges should find no insurmountable difficulty in endeavoring to provide 
satisfactory training for the following professional groups: Law, Medicine 
(premedical or combination curricula), Dentistry, Nursing... .‘ 


Let us turn our attention now to the offerings or courses that should 
be made in biology and chemistry. Should general or specialized 
courses be offered? Shall laboratory work be required of all students? 
What type of training shall accompany the introductory courses in the - 
sciences? 


me Eells, Walter C., The Junior College, Ch. IX, Houghton- Mifflin Co., Boston, 

Procter, W. M., The Junior College, Ch. II Stanford University Press, Stan- 
ford University Calif., 1927. 

* Sexson J. A. and Harbeson, J. W., The New American College, Ch. II, 
Harper Brothers, New York, 1946 

‘Koos, L. V., The Junior College, Ch. IV., Vol. 1, Research Publication of 
U. of Minnesota, Education aren, No. 5, May 1924. 
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One writer has to say on this subject: 


Such specialized subjects as biochemistry, pharmacology and bacteriology 
will be taught in the medical school. To teach these subjects in the premedical 
course will not preclude their repetition in medical school and will interfere 
with doing well that work which is the first responsibility of the liberal arts 
college . . . Technical aspects of the subject, of interest only to the research 
worker, should be eliminated from the introductory course. But the liberal 
arts college must also provide relatively intense training in some field of 
knowledge. Some of the work must be carried beyond the elementary stage 
so that the student may fully appreciate what it means to study with rigor 
and thoroughness..... The premedical student usually does his intensive work 
in biology or chemistry, more rarely in some field outside the sciences.° 


It was also found in the literature that other recommendations varied 
from the general to the specific. A committee on premedical education 
for the Ohio Academy of Science found that for the medical colleges 
selection of a major subject or field of concentration with a mini- 
mum of 20 to 24 hours’ credit is usually required and selection of one of 
the sciences that is to play a large part in his life work—biology—is 
very wise. They go on to say: 


The medical colleges recognize the need of recommending scientific courses 
beyond the absolute requirement. The recommendations of some embrace the 
total scientific preparation of most premedical students, and there is reason 
to believe that entrance boards give weight to this preparation beyond absolute 
requirement..... Another item of premedical qualifications during the past 
decade, the aptitude test prepared by a committee of the Association of Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges under the direction of Dr. F. A. Moss, places added value 
to an abundant scientific background. The committee feel that there has been 
too much criticism on specialization. We see no general problem of scientific 
narrowness in scientific preparation.° 


The literature showed that such courses as general inorganic and 
organic chemistry and qualitative and quantitative analysis were quite 
desirable. Further specialization was found not to be desirable. In the 
field of biology, general biology, botany and zoology may quite well 
be offered, but such courses as anatomy, histology, embryology or para- 
sitology are apt to be repeated in the medical school and were not rec- 
ommended. 

PROCEDURE 


A study was made of the requirements of the medical colleges in the 
eight states studied as well as the offerings of the junior colleges as 
expressed in their annual catalogues. The eight states studied were: 


pr Neighton, Walter B., The Objectives of Premedical Education, Journal of 
e.. ical Education, Vol. 23, Pages 322-325, 1946. 

* Bryant, E. R., Kraatz, W. e. Schear, Edward, W. E., and Lindsey, A. W., 
Premedical Education, Association of American Colleges’ Bulletin, Vol. 28, Pgs. 
293-97, May 1942. 
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Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
South Carolina and Virginia. The requirements of all of the medical 
colleges in these states, a total of twelve, were surveyed by means of 
their catalogues. 


The catalogues of seventy junior colleges in these states, both public 
and private, were analyzed as to the number of semester hours offered, 
and the variety of courses in biology and chemistry. All of the junior 
colleges studied were members of the American Association of Junior 

. Colleges and all were accredited by both their State Departments of 
Education and state university systems. 53 per cent of the colleges 


studied were accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


54.2 per cent of the catalogues studied were of the years 1942-1943 
and 1943-1944. The catalogues of other years were within a range of 
two years on either side of these dates. 


Attention should be called to the fact that where college courses were 
recommended as terminal and not for transfer students, they have been 
omitted from the survey. Attention should also be called to the fact 
that credit was converted to semester hours and is not entirely accurate 
but to the closest whole equivalent. The basis for conversion was this: 


1 semester hour—1% quarter hours, or % 
course credit (Kentucky). 


In the Georgia public and private junior colleges the course is used 
and each course is equal to five quarter hours or three and one-third 
semester hours. 


FINDINGS 


The survey of medical college bulletins or catalogues showed the 
following facts: 


1. All of the medical colleges except one demand three years of undergrad- 
uate work prior to admission. 


2. The minimum number of hours acceptable to the medical colleges in 
chemistry is 17 with 30 per cent of the colleges making this requirement. 
38 per cent of the medical colleges require 16 hours or more. The remain- 
ing percentage is unspecified. 


3. A breakdown of the requirements into specific courses in chemistry shows 
that the hours should be equally divided between general inorganic and 
organic chemistry including quantitative or qualitative analysis. 


4. The minimum number of semester hours in biology found to be accept- 
able is 8 with 53 per cent of the medical colleges making the requirement. 
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Three of the colleges or 23 per cent demand 12 semester hours. The re- 
maining percentage (24 per cent) is unspecified. - 


. The medium number of semester hours in chemistry demanded by the 


universities who specify minimums is 13.8 hours. The median number of 
minimum semester hours in biology is found to be 9.2 hours. 


. All courses must include laboratory work on an equal basis of clock hours 


with classroom and laboratory hours equalized. 


The findings found by surveying the junior college catalogues show 
the following facts: 


i. 


28 of the 70 junior colleges studied (40 per cent) offered less than 12 hours 
in chemistry. 20 or 31.4 per cent offered 12 to 16 semester hours and 22 or 
28.5 per cent offer 16 or more hours. 


. 11 or 15.7 per cent of the junior colleges offered less than 8 semester hours 


in biology. 31 or 44.3 per cent offered 8 to 12 hours and 28 or 40 per cent 
offered more than 12 hours in biology. 


. 6.6 per cent of the public junior colleges studied offered less than 8 hours 


in biology, while 15.4 per cent of the private colleges made this offering. 10 
of the colleges studied offered no work in biology. 


. 27.7 per cent of the public junior colleges offered less than 12 hours in 


chemistry, while 44 per cent of the private junior colleges made this 
offering. Only one college of the seventy offered no work in chemistry. 


. General inorganic chemistry was the most common offering in that field 


in the junior colleges, followed by organic, qualitative and quantitative 
analysis. 


. General biology (integrated) was the most common offering in that field 


in the southern junior colleges. The remaining hours were almost equally 
divided between zoology and botany. 


. Very few junior colleges offer highly specialized courses in chemistry, 


such as, biochemistry or physical chemistry. 


. Very few colleges offer highly specialized courses in biology, such as, 


embryology, histology or parasitology. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


. From the survey certain conclusions were drawn. It will be remem- 
bered that three questions were asked in the introductory part of this 
paper and following are answers based on the evidence found: 


he 


59.9 per cent of the junior colleges studied offered 12 or more semester 


hours in chemistry. 84.3 per cent offered 8 or more semester hours in 
biology. 


. General biology and general inorganic chemistry are the most frequent 


offerings in southern junior colleges as a part of the science curriculum. 
Zoology, botany, general organic chemistry and qualitative and quantita- 
tive analysis are variations of the science offerings. 





10. 


11. 
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. For the most part, the junior colleges are making suitable offerings in 


both biology and chemistry. 


. Elementary courses for premedical students should under all circum- 


stances include laboratory periods. 


. A minimum deficiency in undergraduate work in the junior college can 


be made up during the third year which will be spent at the university 
or senior college. 


. The student should not spend the majority of his time in the sciences, but 


should divide his time between the sciences and his general education. 


. The quality of work should be stressed more strongly than the quantity. 


This would help overcome some of the objections of the medical col- 
leges to transfer students. At least a year’s course should be taken in each 
biology and chemistry in the junior college however. 


. Botany and zoology may be integrated or separate but all of the semester 


hours of transfer credit in biology may not be in botany. 


. Histology, bacteriology and parasitology will be repeated in medical 


school and should be omitted in the undergraduate work. 


Terminal and survey courses may be quite acceptable to general educa- 
tion, but should not be offered by the student to the medical college for 
transfer credit. 


On the whole the studies show marked success for the junior college in 
the exercise of the preparatory function. 
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Arts 


BATCHELDER, MARJORIE. The Puppet 
Theatre Handbook. Harper and Broth- 
ers, c1947. 293p. $3.75. 


A good all around book on the study and 
making of puppets for the amateur and the 
professional. It is well written, giving de- 
tailed information with good illustrations. 
The chapters include the puppet theatre and 
its uses, planning the puppet show, puppet 
construction, costumes, stages, scenery and 
lighting, playwriting, producing, and a full 
bibliography. 


Brown, RautpH Morse. The Singing 
Voice. Macmillan Co., 1946. 167p. $2.50. 
One of the clearest, simplest, and most 
sensible books on voice production and its 
training and development to come to my 
attention in a long while. It is useful for 


both teacher and student, and presents help-, 


ful discussions of most of the problems in- 
volved in becoming a serious singer and of 
the ways in which these may be mastered. 


Burk, Joun N. The Life and Works 
of Beethoven. Modern Library, 1946. 
483p. $1.10. 


This edition of Burk’s “Beethoven” makes 
available a standard biography of Beeth- 
oven at a very reasonable price. In addi- 
tion to the biographical material, there is a 
section devoted to brief notes about in- 
dividual compositions. 


CuLver, CHARLES A. Musical Acous- 
tics; 2nd -ed. Blakiston Co., c1947. 
215p. 


This is an excellent book on the science 
of musical acoustics explaining, among other 
subjects, the nature and transmission of 
sound, hearing, pitch, consonance and dis- 
sonance, wind and string instruments, elec- 
tronic instruments, and the recording and 
reproduction of music. Noteworthy are the 
many fine illustrations and diagrams. 


DYKEMA, PETER W., and OTHERS, 
eds. Sing Out! C. C. Birchard and Co., 
c1946. 256p. $1.44. 


Sing Out is an attractive book designed 
for seventh graders. The songs are well 
chosen to fit the needs and interests of this 
age group with particular attention to the 
problem of the changing voice. 


EPSTEIN, SAMUEL, and DEARMAND, 
Davin W. How to Develop, Print and 
Enlarge Pictures. Franklin Watts, Inc., 
c1947. 95p. $1.25. 


An attractive and unusually well-illustrat- 
ed volume on America’s most popular hob- 
by. A splendid balance is maintained be- 
tween theory and practice, making it of 
practical value to both the beginning and the 
advanced amateur. 


HowarbD, JOHN TASKER. Our Ameri- 
can Music; 3rd ed., rev. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., c1946. 841p. $5.00. 


Howard is an authority on American 
music. This new edition of Our American 
Music is a “must” for every library. Many 
significant changes and additions have been 
in the text-and bibliography. 


Hunt, W. Ben. Building a Log 
Cabin. Bruce Publishing Co., cl947. 
100p. $2.75. 


Complete instructions for building round- 
log houses from a simple one-room cabin to 
a rather pretentious lodge, including selec- 
tion of site, selection of logs, types of con- 
struction, building fireplaces, reconditioning 
of old log houses, lighting and heating, fix- 
tures, fireplace equipment. One of the best 
ready reference books for anyone who con- 
templates building a log house. 


LAWRENCE, SIDNEY J. Everyone’s 
Musical Psychologically Speaking. 
we F. Summy Co., cl1946. 167p. 
2.50. 


This book should be an eye-opener to 
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anyone who is occupied in teaching music 
to children. Problems and their solutions 
are well catalogued, and a great deal of 
solid practical advice is offered. Unfortu- 
nately, the actual music material suggested 
is very meagre. 


JAEGER, ELLSWORTH. Easy Crafts. 
Macmillan Co., 1947. 129p. $1.95. 


A book of sixty-four easy things to make. 
May be used by young people or camp 
counselors who have had little experience 
in the crafts and are looking for sugges- 
tions of things to make. 


Licut, Smpney. Music in Medicine. 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
c1946. 132p. $3.00. 


Music in Medicine is a practical and valu- 
able treatise on the function of music in the 
hospital. The discussions and summaries 
are written in a clear and readable style. 
Doctor Licht devotes a brief chapter to 
each of the following subjects: The history 
of music in medicine, philosophy and 
psychology of music, music as occupational 
therapy, psychiatry, background music, 
mealtime music, music in bed, and diversion 
ard entertainment. An interesting item for 
school administrators in the suggested 
curriculum for students of music therapy. 


SCHUMANN, ROBERT. On Music and 
Musicians. Pantheon Books, c1946. 
274p. $3.75. 


Besides having the reputation of being a 
great composer, Schumann is known as one 
of our best writers about music. This book 
is a translation and reorganization of his 
articles and observations on music and 
musicians from the time of Palestrina to 
Schumann's contemporaries. Particularly 
interesting is a chapter devoted to aphorisms 
under the heading “House-Rules and Max- 
ims for Young Musicians.” 


SHOSTAKOVICH, Dm™iITRI. Russian 
Symphony, Thoughts About Tchai- 
kovsky. Philosophical Library, c1947. 
271lp. $3.75 


A collection of essays on such various 
aspects of Tchaikovsky's music as his operas, 
ballets, and chamber music. The essays are 
= oe and Others—the “Others” 

me yev, Keldysh, Yarustov- 
- Bes Zhitomirsky, Yakovlev, Alshvang, and 
Davidova, and their contributions are by 
far the most significant. There is a rather 
comprehensive chronological listing of 
Tchaikovsky's compositions. One of the 
most interesting parts of the collection is 
the discussion of Tchaikovsky's operas by 
B. Yarustovsky. 


SuLLIVAN, Bit. Babies Don’t Bounce. 
Whittlesey House, c1947. 48p. $1.50. 


A. book of cartoons which offers pointers 
on how to help your baby avoid accidents. 
Tf adults need to be told that babies should 
not chew poison ivy vines, then the book 
might be useful. Although the cautions are 
obvious, the cartoons themselves are mildly 
entertaining. 
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Children’s Literature 


ADELSON, LEONE. Who Blew That 
Whistle? William R. Scott, Inc., 1946. 


-45p. $1.25. 


An amusing story of a whistle which 
thought that the traffic policeman took all 
the credit for managing the cars and the 
pedestrians. Complications occurred when 
the whistle began blowing all by itself. For 
grades 2-4. It has a happy ending. 


BAKER, CHARLOTTE. Nellie and the 
Mayor’s Hat. Coward-McCann, Inc., 
1947. 96p. 

This is the second book about Nellie, a 
little white dog with one brown ear and a 
brown spot on her back. Besides Nellie there 
are the five puppies and then of course there 
is the mayor’s hat. Grades 2-4 will love this 
book. 


BarucH, DorotrHy W. Christmas 
Stocking. William R. Scott, Inc., c1946. 
unp. a 
A charming book but the spiral binding 


makes it better for individual ownership 
than for library use. Pre-school. 


BEBENROTH, CHARLOTTE M. Meri- 
wether Lewis. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
c1946. 182p. $1.50. (Childhood of Fa- 
mous Americans Series). 

A new title in Childhood of Famous 
Americans series is always welcome. This 
title is about the time when Thomas Jeffer- 
son had been governor of Virginia and was 
home again when Meriwether was a young 
boy. For grades 4-6. 


Berm, LORRAINE. Benjamin Busy- 
body. Haréourt, Brace and Co., c1947. 
unp. $1.75. 

Benjie was busy all day long doing more 
different things and when night came he 
was bury sleeping. This is a nursery school 
story and also a good book to read aloud at 
home. 


BERGENGREN, RALPH. Susan and the 
Butterflies. Longmans, Green and Co., 
1947. 174p. $2.00. 

The author is noted for his clever writing. 
This book is a modern fiction fairy story. 
It is just absurd enough and just seemingly 
real enough to delight children in grades 


1-3. It will be a lot of fun to read it aloud 
at home, too. 


BRONSON, WILFRID S. Coyotes. Har- 
— Brace and Co., cl1946. unp. 
1.75. 


Another of Bronson’s nature stories is 
alwavs welcome. The story is simple but 
authentic. Grades 3-5. 


Butia, Citype Rosert. The Donkey 
Cart; illustrated by Lois Lenski. 
oa Y. Crowell Co., c1946. 89p. 


The donkey cart was a Christmas present 
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in the summer, and small boys and girls 
will enjoy the book as much as Linda and 
David enjoyed the donkey and the cart. 
Grades 1-2. 


Bunce, Lov P., adapter. Jane Eyre. 
College Entrance Book Co., c1947. 
308p. $1.53. 


If one must have an adaptation of Char- 
lotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre, this one is as 
Satisfactory as any. 


CAMPBELL, CAMILLA. Star Mountain 
and Other Legends of Mexico. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., c1946. 82p. $2.50. 

A beautiful book which takes its title 
from one of its legends. Includes a list of 
books on Mexico published in the United 
States. Grades 3-5. 


CAMPBELL, Sam. A Tippy Canoe 
and Canada Too. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
c1946. 249p. $2.00. 


The author of Salt and Pepper has done 
another book on all of his animal friends. 
This time the establishment of a _ wild 
animal sanctuary is the goal and it is 
achieved. Grades 4-6. 


CARMER, CARL. For the Rights of 
Men. Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, 
Inc., c1947. 64p. $2.00. 


In the face of tremendous odds, some 
daring Americans—Altgeld, Lovejoy, Lyon, 
Garrison, Zenger, Prendergast, Jefferson, 
and Paine won the rights of free men. They 
are immortalized by the dramatic pen of 
Carl Carmer in eloquent stories of how 
they kept those liberties. Illustrations are 
reproductions of old prints. Grades 7-9. 


Cavanna, Betty. Secret -Passage; 
illustrated by Jean Maclaughlin. John 
C. Winston Co., c1946. 216p. $2.00. 


Sally found Richmond the most delightful 
place to visit. When she went home she 
found even more excitement for she found 
a secret passage which she later learned 
was a part of the underground railroad. 
Grades 6-9. 


Core, Puytuis N. The People Up- 
sa00. Doubleday and Co., 1946. 214p. 


A family story about two families really, 
for in this small town the second floor was 
to be lived in by another family. Hudy 
wanted the Ashleys who had been theatrical 
people to be the ones who lived there. You'd 
never guess how this was accomplished. 
Grades 5-7. 


DARINGER, HELEN F. Adopted Jane. 
— Brace and Co., c1947. 225p. 


. 


An excellent story for adopted children 
and for other children who need to know 
a the adopted child is beloved. Grades 

D’AULAIRE, 


INGRI, and pD’AULAIRE, 
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Epcar P. Pocahontas. Doubleday and 
Co., c1946. unp. $2.50. 


Some people object to the idea that an 
Indian child would skip and dance as shown 
on the cover. Others think this is a delight- 
ful story and one in which the characters 
come alive for the readers. Grades 2-4. 


DEFOE, DANIEL. Robinson Crusoe: 
Story retold by Stella and William 
Nida. Beckley-Cardy Co., c1947. 128p. 
$1.20. 

There is question as to whether third- 
grade children will not profit more by 
waiting until they can read a regular edition 
of Robinson Crusoe or by reading a re- 
written edition. The theory seems to be 
that if they read this form they will be 
more interested in reading the original but 
that is not very likely to happen. Grades 
3-6 according to the advertisement. 


DE JONG, Dota. Sand for the Sand- 
man. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946. 
88p. $1.75. 


This just misses being a successful fairy 
story. The sandman lost their sand and so 
the children couldn't be put to sleep. They 
finally got some more at the beach. 


De LA MARE, WALTER. Rhymes and 
Verses. Henry Holt and Co., c1947. 
344p. $3.00. — 


All of Walter de la Mare’s lovely poems 
for children and young people are gathered 
together in this one volume. De la Mare’s 
poetry has a charm, a freshness, and a 
lightness of touch which appeals to adults 
as well as to children of all ages. He writes 
poems of great variety—verses about every- 
day things and people, about flowers and 
animals, the seasons and fairies. They also 
have a wide emotional range for there is 
humor, and adventure, and_ fantasy. 
Rhymes and Verses is a first purchase book 
for all lovers _of poetry and for all children. 


Dopce, Peccy Potsky. Trillium and 
the Tulips. Julian Messner, Inc., c1947. 
unp. $1.25. 


A fantasy with a different turn from that 
of Pinochio whose nose grew long when 
he told a lie. Trillium was a little girl who 
on one of her bad days ate all her mother’s 
expensive tulip bulbs. They sprouted all 
over her head and how she was to get rid 
of them was the problem. An absurdly 
amusing story which might or might not 
tend to make little girls be good or at 
most not too bad. Kindergarten and first 
grade. 


Exiot, Georce. The Mill on the 
Floss. Globe Book Co., c1946. 293p. 
$1.56. 


If an adapted edition is needed this one 
is all right. It has cut out the descriptive 
passages and what the adapter considered 
non-essential parts of the plot. Whether 
this is a book which persons who could 
not read a good edition of the original need 
the abridged plot of this one is a question 
upon which there is much difference of 
opinion. 
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Emery, ANNE. Bright Horizons. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, c1947. 218p. $2.50. 


An 18th century Boston story filled with 
action and drama. A story of the United 
States shortly after the Revolution. Grades 
6-8. 


Evatt, Harriet. The Snow Owl’s 
$300" Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1946. 243p. 
2.00. 


A story of the Ojibways, Bear Island, and 
the trading post. The author has written 
several stories about this locality and her 
readers will welcome a new title. Grades 


Frost, FRANCES. Windy Foot at the 
County Fair. Whittlesey House, c1947. 
153p. $2.00. 


A delightful story of a twelve year old 
and his pony which he trains and enters 
in a race at the county fair. Here is excite- 
ment, suspense, the forming of new friend- 
ships, and the defeating of an enemy. Lee 
Townsend portrays the feeling and color of 
a typical piece of Americana, the County 
Fair. Grades 7-9. 


GARBEDIAN, H. Gorpon. Thomas Alva 
Edison. Julian Messner, Inc., c1947. 
231p. $2.50. 


A story for junior and senior high-school 
pupils written on the 100th anniversary of 
the birth of Thomas Edison. It is interesting- 
ly written and contains a list of the high 
lights in Edison's life together with a 
bibliography of books about Edison. 


GEHRMAN, Bunny. Toto. Wartburg 
Press, c1946. 72p. $1.00. 
A bear story interwoven with adventure 


and morals. Probably of some interest to 
grades 4-6. 


GILBERT, HELEN EarRte. Mr. Plum 
and the Little Green Tree; illustrated 
by Margaret Bradfield. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury press, cl1946. unp. $1.75. 

Mr. Plum was a cobbler and his tree was 
in the heart of New York City. What almost 
happened to it and how Mr. Plum came to 


the rescue makes a charming story. Grades 
2-4. 


GouncE, ELIZABETH. The Little White 
gg Coward-McCann, Inc., c1946. 
Pp. 


If you lmew Elizabeth Goudge you will 
be glad that she has written a story of Eng- 
land in the 1840's. There is no need to try 
to —— the unusual quality which makes 
everything Miss Goudge does have that 
something which wins the hearts of all who 
read her books. This is especially for grades 
5-8, and of course for adults too. 


GurnaGcH, Kevin. Search for Glory. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1946. 220p. 
$2.50. 

This is the story of Pilatre de Rozier. He 
wanted to be famous before he was thirty. 
He became interested in the hot-air balloon 
—he had the distinction of being the first 
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man to go up in a balloon. The book covers 
the period from the middle of the 1770's to 
the middle of the 1780's. High school. 


Harper, MARTHA BARNHART. 
Silk Pantalettes. Longmans, 
and Co., 1946. 228p. $2.25. 

Based upon the real grandmother of the 
author, the Martha Jane of the book. The 
period is the 1850’s. Romance for the early 
teens. 


Red 
Green 


JEWETT, ELEANORE M. The Hidden 
Treasure of Glaston. Viking Press, 
1946. 307p. $2.50. 


For upper junior high school and senior 
high-school pupils this. story of medieval 
England will be both interesting and in- 
ee. The “treasure’’ was the Holy 

rail. 


__Keecu, Emity. Dandy the Decoy; 
illustrated by Emily a Rine- 
hart and Co., c1946. unp. $1.00. 

An amusing story about a decoy duck 
that looked so real that other ducks tried to 
teach him to dive. Grades 1-3. (Read aloud 
in grade 1). 


KruM, CHARLOTTE. Read With Me; 
pictures by Pauline Adams. Childrens 
Press, c1946. unp. $1.00. 


An experiment in using large type for 
the part the child is to read and small type 
tor the part the adult is to read. Attractive 
color illustrations. Kindergarten and first 
grade. 


LAROM, Henry V. Mountain Pony. 
Whittlesey House, c1946. 240p. $2.00. 


A horse story with spirited live drawings 
by Ross Santee. Action and adventure make 
this a grand book for junior high-school 
boys. 


Lear, Munro. Flock of Watchbirds. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., c1946. unp. $1.50. 


A pleasantly didactic book in the Munro 
tradition. Teaches good manners painlessly 
to children, age 3-6. = 


Lear, Munro. How to Behave and 
Why. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1946. 55p. 


Another of Munro Leaf's amusing pointed 
stories which children love and profit by 
as do their elders. Kindergarten through 
grade three. 


Love, KATHERINE, ed. A Pocketful of 
Rhymes. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
c1946. 134p. $1.75. 


Katherine Love as children’s librarian 
has brought children and the pleasures of 
poetry together. Now as anthologist she has 
brought together a distinguished collection 
of verse for children. Here are poems about 
stars and rain and fairies and taxicabs; 
nonsense rhymes and rope-skipping rhymes; 
old rhymes and new. Each of the verses 
included have passed three tests: it must 
be enjoyed for its subject or its sound by 
the child who reads it, or to whom it is 
read; it must be of such quality that the 
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parent or teacher who reads it aloud will 
enjoy reading it; it must be able to give 
pleasure to the child throughout his life and 
become a part of a permanent store of 
beauty. 


LowE, CORINNE. Quicksilver Bob, A 
Story of Robert Fulton. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., cl1946. 273p. $2.00. 

A delightful story of the life and times of 


Robert Fulton. For junior and senior high 
school. 


LOWNSBERY, ELOISE. Marta the Doll. 
Longmans, Green and Co., c1946. 118p. 
$2.00. gh 

A Polish story including legends, celebra- 
tions, and happy family understanding. The 
artist is Polish and now teaches art in Los 
Angeles. 


Lyons, Dorotuy. Golden Sovereign. 
— Brace and Co., cl1946. 259p. 
2.00. 


A horse story for girls. The author wrote 
Silver Birch, another horse story, and this 
is the story of the palomino colt which 
grew up to be a race horse. At the end Con- 
nie, the owner of both horses, has started 
her stables and goes off to college. High 
school girls. 


McCracKEN, RussELL. The Mystery 
of Carmen the Cow; illustrated by 
Susanne Suba. Garden City Publish- 
ing Co., cl1946. 32p. $1.00. 

A toy rather than a book—there are 


cardboard pieces to be taken out and put 
together to make a cow. 


NuTCHUK, with ALDEN Hatcu. Back 
to the Smoky Sea. Julian Messner, 
Inc., c1947. 225p. $2.50. 

An Eskimo story, but this Eskimo became 
an American and lived an interesting and 
successful life. Later he returned to Alaska 
and is now both an Eskimo and an Ameri- 
can. High school group. 


PAsHKO, STANLEY. Boy Showman. 
Greenberg, c1946. 245p. $2.50. 

How to plan a carnival, a circus, a 
minstrel show. Especially valuable for 
senior high school or for workers with 
young adults. 


SCHNEIDER, HERMAN, and SCHNEIDER, 
Nina. How Big is Big? Illustrated by 
A. F. Arnold. William R. Scott, Inc., 
1946. unp. $1.50. 

This book attempts to answer a small 
boy's question “How big is big?” It is done 
on the comparative basis. An elephant is 
big but a tree is bigger. A skyscraper is 
bigger than a tree; a mountain is bigger 
than a tree and so on, 


Stevenson, Aucusta. Clara Barton, 
Girl Nurse. Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1946. 
18lp. $1.50. (Childhood of Famous 
Americans). ° 
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This volume of Childhood of Famous 
Americans series is a good addition to any 
library for young children. Grades 3-5. 


TAZEWELL, CHARLES. The Littlest 
Angel; illustrated by Katherine Evans. 
Childrens Press, c1946. unp. $1.00. 

A highly imaginative story of an angel’s 
adventures in heaven, which would become 
real and heart-warming if read to chil- 
dren, from six up, during Christmas time. 
The multi-colored illustrations are cleverly 
worked out by Katherine Evans. The author 
wrote this story for radio, Helen Hayes 
narrated it at Christmas time, and Loretta 
Young recorded it for Decca. 


THORNE-THOMSEN, GuDRUN. East O’ 
the Sun and West O’ the Moon. Row, 
Peterson and Co., c1946. 144p. $1.28. 

These stories are retold by an authority 
on folklore. The book looks a bit like a 
textbook but an attractive one. The folk- 
tales are beautifully illustrated by Gregory 
Orlott. Grades 3-5. 


Tousey, SANForD. Tinker Tim. 
Doubleday and Co., 1946. 41p. $1.50. 

Tim was a helper for Tinker Taylor. They 
lived in a horse-drawn wagon, mended 
things, and to Tim’s delight there were 
several horse races. Good for remedial 
reading as well as for grades 4-6. 


TuUNIs, JOHN R. The Kid Comes 
Back. William Morrow and Co., 1946. 
245p. $2.00. 

A Tunis book is always hailed with pleas- 
ure by any one working with young 
people. This is the Kid in The Kid from 
Tomkinsville and he is back from the war— 
he was injured but comes back in spite of 
that. Mr. Tunis always has something to 
Say and says it in a manner which interests 
young people. 


WEBBER, FRANK MaArtTIN. Peter 
Painter’s Merry-Go-Round; illustrat- 
ed by Vera Neville. David McKay 
Co., c1946. unp. $1.00. 

The illustrations are better than the slight 
fiction fairy tale. 

WILLIAMSON, HucH P. South of the 
Middle Border. Dorrance and Co., 
c1946. 279 p. $2.00. 


A personal narrative of a portion of Mis- 
souri. The book was inspired by Hamlin 
Garland’s Son of the Middle Border and is 
dedicated to him. High school. 


Education and Psychology 


ANDERSON, HAROLD H., and OTHERS. 
Studies of Teachers’ Classroom Per- 
sonalities, III. Stanford University 
Press, 1946. 156p. $2.00 (Applied 
Psychology Monographs, No. 11). 


This is the third of a series of reports 
concerning the effects of teachers’ personal- 
ities on childrens’ behavior. The study has 
proved that it is possible reliably to ob- 
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serve and measure teachers techniques in 
the classroom. The procedures are too time- 
consuming for use in every day situations, 
but they offer many suggestions that might 
result in practical techniques. 


CasoT, P. S. De Q. Juvenile Delin- 
quency, A Critical Annotated Biblio- 
graphy. H. W. Wilson Co., 1946. 166p. 
$3.75. 


A compilation of source material on this 
subject covering the 30 years from 1914-1944, 
arranged alphabetically by author with a 
subject index. The three fields stressed are 
research, prevention of delinquency, and 
treatment. References are mainly to Ameri- 
can services, although selected European 
publications are also included. 


Davis, FREDERIK B. Utilizing Hu- 
man Talent. American Council on 
Education, c1947. 85p. $1.25. 


This was done for the Commission on 
Implications of Armed Services Educational 
Programs. All of the selection and classi- 
fication procedures used in the armed forces 
that could possibly interest educators are 
described here in much detail. The results 
of these procedures are presented and the 
implications for civilian education discussed 
most thoroughly. This is the best single 
description of the personnel program in the 
Army and Navy that has appeared. 


FLUGEL, J.C. Men and Their Motives. 
International Universities Press, c1947. 
289p. $5.00. 


Flugel has written a collection of essays 
on subjects ranging from jealousy to the 
psychology of birth control. These studies 
are psychoanalytical in nature but touch 
upon subjects that are of vital interest to 
every reader. Unless one subscribes to the 
psychoanalytical foundation, however, much 
to disagree with will be found. 


FREUD, Anna. The Ego and the 
Mechanism ms of Defence. International 
Universities Press, cl1946. 196p. $4.00. 

For some time psychoanalysts have been 
shifting their attention away from the id 
to the ego and even to the surrounding 
environment. Here the daughter of the 
founder of psychoanalysis discusses the 
need for the patient to discover the mean- 
ing of his ego and sets forth principles 


which she has discovered in her clinical 
work. 


Garrison, Kart C. The Psychology 
of Adolescence, 3rd ed. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1946. 355p. $3.50. 

A new revision of the well-known text. 
New chapters have been added on problems 
of adolescence, social development and ex- 
pansion, and growth in attitudes and social 
behavior. New research material has been 
incorporated in the other chapters. A rela- 
tively simple vocabulary and general style 
make this a suitable text for students with- 
out much background in the field. 


HAMMAN, Mary, and EpITors oF 
MADEMOISELLE. The Mademoiselle 
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Handbook. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
c1946. 196p. $2.00. 


This handbook is written for young 
women who are about to take their first 
job after graduating from high school or 
college. There are helpful hints on how to 
get and hold a job, how to dress appro- 
priately, and how to conduct oneself in the 
business world. 


HARRIMAN, PHILIP LAWRENCE, ed. 
Encyclopedia of Psychology. 
— Library, cl946. unp. 

10.00. 


Though somewhat uneven in nature, this 
book represents an important contribution 
to the reference material of psychology. 
The majority of the articles, many of them 
excellent, are written by authorities in the 
field, for example, such individuals as Grace 
Arthur, Leonard Carmichael, Luella Cole, 
Margaret Mead, and L. L. Thurstone. The 
format is somewhat inferior, unfortunate 
in a reference book of this sort. 


Henry, Cart F. H. Remaking the 
Modern Mind. William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., c1946. 309p. $3.00. 


An earnest development of the thesis 
that a philosophy’s extremity 
is historic istianity’s opportunity. 


Hicks, GRANVILLE. Small Town. 
Macmillan Co., 1946. 276p. $3.00. 

A city man of the people becomes an 
“intellectual.” Mr. Hicks moves to a small 
town (township) in New York, first as a 
summer home, later as a permanent resi- 
dent. His experiences and observations in 
in| to become a “good citizen” are pre- 
sented, together with an analysis of the 
significance and possibilities of life in small 
communities. Recommended for college and 
adult reading. 


Huccetr, ALBERT J., and MILLARD, 
Ceci, V. Growth and Learning in the 
Elementary School. D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1946. 414p. $3.00. 


This book will be welcomed by those who 
are looking for a modern, general textbook 
on elementary education. It covers such 
topics as philosophy and objectives, basic 
growth concepts, new conceptions of the 
content and methods of elementary school 
subjects, and includes comprehensive, well- 
illustrated chapters on evaluation and re- 
ports. The book was written primarily for 
use in pre-service training, but classroom 
teachers and administrators will find that 
it gives a fresh and invigorating view of the 
elementary field. 


JEFFERSON, LouIse E. Americans of 
Negro Lineage. Missionary Education 
Movement of the United States and 
Canada. Colored Map 30”x40”. 50c. 


A pictorial map showing various fields of 
endeavor of outstanding Negroes. 


KorTrrMeEYER, WILLIAM. Handbook for 
Remedial Reading, Webster Publish- 
ing Co., c1947, 179p. $2.24. 
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New handbook in remedial reading de- 
signed for the classroom teacher as well as 
the reading specialist. The book gives prac- 
tical suggestions for adjusting individual 
differences without regard for grade level. 
Every classroom teacher and supervisor 
should become acquainted with this well- 
written book. 


LANDIS, CARNEY, and BOo.L.es, M. 
MargorigcE. Textbook of Abnormal 
oho Macmillan Co., 1946. 576p. 
4.50. 


A comprehensive textbook suitable for the 
undergraduate student. Material is well or- 
ganized and up-to-date. The vocabulary 
and style are relatively simple. A glossary 
of terms is included. 


Mapes, Mary A. Fun With Your 
Child; reprint ed. Garden City Pub- 
lishing Co., c1947. 186p. $1.00. 


This is a reprint of a well-known manual 
of games, puzzles, etc., for young children. 
The games described require a minimum of 
equipment and do well in replenishing the 
exhausted repertoire of exhausted parents. 
The book will be particularly appreciated 
by the parent of a child who is home bound 
or the parent of the child who is ill and 
kept in bed. 


MEtvin, A. Gorpon. Education, A 


History. John Day Co., c1946. 374p. 
$3.60. 


In many phases a readable and scholarly 
book. One may be forgiven however, who 
wonders a bit at certain omissions. For in- 
stance, the rise of the Normal School—most 
significant in American education—merits 
more adequate treatment even in a book 
as compressed in space as this. 


Mis, Epwin. History of Vanderbilt 
University. Vanderbilt University 
Press, 1946. 497p. $4.75. 


The story of the founding and develop- 
ment of Vanderbilt University is told with 
vivid detail and with due consideration to 
serious issues involved. The book reflects 
exhaustive detailed research, interpreted in 
the light of the long and wide experience of 
the author as student and teacher at the 
University. It is so broadly conceived as to 
constitute in effect an account of the de- 
velopment of higher education in the South, 
and of the relationship of Church and Gown 
in an epoch. 


Nrxon, H. C. Lower Piedmont 
Country. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
c1946. 244p. $3.00. (American Folk- 
ways Book). 

An interpretation of the hill regions, 
particularly of Alabama and Georgia. With- 
out undue burden of figures, the situation 
is explained and trends are noted. The last 
chapter. entitled Portword, presents the au- 
thor’s idea of the way “from here,” and is 
the most thought provoking of the book. 
There is a sprinkling of refreshing humor 
throughout the book. 


Onto UNIverRsIty Facutty. How 
Children Develop. Ohio State Univer- 
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sity, 1946. 79p. (Adventures in Educa- 
tion, University School Series, No. 3). 


This booklet is a concise report of an 
analysis of research in the field of child 


. growth and development made by the fac- 


ulty of the University Schoo! of Ohio State 
University. It presents in crisp statements 
an excellent overview of expected behavior 
for each of seven developmental levels 
divided into the areas of Health, Security, 
Achievement, and Interests and Apprecia- 
tions. 


The Psychoanalytic Study of the 
Child, Vol. II. International Univer- 
sities Press, c1947. 424p. $7.50. 


This is the second of an Annual published 
by a group of prominent psychoanalysts 
concerning the progress psychoanalysis has 
made in studying young children. The vol- 
ume contains papers on laughter, twins, 
enuresis, schizophrenia, and seventeen 
other relevant topics. Many of these papers 
are thought-stimulating, but a few tend to 
confuse the reader rather than to clarify im- 
portant issues for him. 


Purpy, CLAIRE LEE. Gilbert and Sul- 
livan. Julian Messner, Inc., c1946. 
276p. $2.50. 


The story of Gilbert, the author, and of 
Sullivan, the composer, and how they work- 
ed and quarreled together under the wise 
urging of Carte to produce the series of 
Gilbert and Sullivan musical comedies. The 
story of each collaboration, and of each 
comedy, is sketched. The drawings by Eric 
Godal are all too few. 


RANSOM, STEPHEN WALTER. The 
Anatomy of the Nervous System, 8th 
ed., revised by Sam Lillard Clark. 
W. B. Saunders Co., 1947. 532p. $6.50. 

This 8th edition of the standard text on 
the Anatomy of the Nervous System has all 
the advantages of the previous editions and 
many improvements. The illustrations are 
large and clearly presented, the discussion is 
lucid and well organized, and the format 
is pleasing and easy to read. 


Rosinson, F. P. Effective Study. 
Harper and Brothers, 1946. 262p. 

A revision of Diagnostic and Remedial 
Techniques for Effective Study, published in 
1941. The revision has clarified much of the 
previous discussion and has added a section 
dealing with higher level work skil!s. This 
is an effective book. 


Stone and SMALLEY. Manuscript, 
Basic Handwriting. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, c1946. 64p. ea. 48c ea. (Books I, 
a Ui). % 

These workbooks of manuscript writing 
are for grades one, two, and three. They 
are both attractive and functional. They 
will provide a stimulus and pleasure in 
teaching children to write well. 


STRECKER, Epwarp A. Their Moth- 
er’s Sons. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1946. 
220p. $2.75. 


A series of highly popularized discussions 
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of neurotic behavior as arising from the 
childhood experiences: of the individual 
with special reference to the individual's 
relationship with his mother. Emphasizes 
especially what the author calls “momism,” 
meaning the overprotective, highly emo- 
tionalized approach apt to be taken by the 
emotionally immature parent. 


Tit, WILLIAM Van. Economic Roads 
for American Democracy. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1947. 252p. $2.50. 


This little book is one of a series of im- 
portant publications sponsored by the Con- 
sumer Education Study of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals. 
Its purpose is to help the future citizen to 
examine five major current economic roads 
which lie before him. The book is written 
in a lively, conversational style and should 
appeal to the enterprising teacher who is 
interestel in the civic growth of our youth. 


WAGENKNECHT, EDWARD, ed. When I 
Was a Child. E. P. Dutton and Co., 
1946. 477p. $4.00. 


A delightful anthology of memories of 
childhood from the writings of forty-one 
persons of note. Teachers and parents will 
find the reading of these selections a pleas- 
ant way to gain increased understanding of 
children. 


Wise, J. Hooper, and OTHERS, eds. 
Exercises and Tests for the Meaning 
in Reading, rev. ed. Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1947. 92p. 50c. 


Contains exercises and timed reading se- 
lections and tests to accompany the essays 
and articles in The Meaning in Reading, re- 
vised edition. After each exercise, helpful 
suggestions for improving comprehension 
are given. The booklet is valuable for high 
school and college freshman to improve 
their reading ability. 


YAaTEs, ELIZABETH. Nearby. Coward- 
McCann, Inc., c1947. 276p. $2.75. 


A stimulating novel concerned with the 
relationship between people, the necessity 
for practicing democracy instead of just 
talking it. The setting is a small vil'age and 
the principal character is an idealistic young 
teacher of the one-room school who believes 
“that the purpose of education is to help the 
child to think.” 


Health and Physical Education 


Craic, W. S. Child and Adolescent 
Life in Health and Disease. Williams 
and Wilkins Co., 1946. 667p. $7.00. 


This is an interesting book on social 
pediatrics. It covers social history of chil- 
dren in Great Britain from the beginning 
of the industrial era to the present day 
Part One is devoted to history. Part Two 
gives a detailed account of the care of the 
child and adolescent in health and disease. 
Parts Three and Four have to do with legis- 
lation and future planning. Along with a 
wealth of information, the writer stresses 
the need for careful evaluation of programs 
effecting children as well as the need for 
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careful plans for the future. This is a good 
reference book, especially helpful for doc- 
tors, nurses and social workers. 


FEDERAL Security AGENCY. Practical 
Nursing. U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1947. 144p. 55c. 


The analysis of the practical nurse oc- 
cupation and the suggestions for organiza- 
tion of training programs are very timely. 
It should be very helpful to those who are 
responsible for developing an educational 
program for practical nurses. 


HEIDGERKEN, LORETTA E. Teaching in 
Schools of Nursing. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., c1946. 478p. $4.00. 


This is a well-organized book presenting 
principles and methods of teaching in nurs- 
ing. There are six compact units covering 
factors in the teaching-learning situation, 
aims and objectives, learning activities, 
planning and organization of learning «ctiv- 
ities, methods of teaching audio-visual aids, 
and evaluation of teaching. The entire book 
follows sound educational principles. It 
should be useful for beginning as well as 
experienced teachers. With little adaptatior, 
it will be useful in teaching in the field of 
public health nursing as well as the hospital 
situation. 


Otson, Lyta M. Improvised Equiv- 
ment in the Home Care of the Sick, 
4th ed. W. B. Saunders Co., 1947. 265p. 
$1.50. 

This revised edition on improvised equip- 
ment would be helpful to anyone nursing 
in a home situation. Students in a school 
of nursing, who are acquainted only with 
expensive equipment, would profit by an 
acquaintance with some of the means for 
improvising. 


RoBINSON, Victor. White Caps; the 
Story of Nursing. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 01946. 425p. $3.75. 

The writer has given a dramatic history 
of nursing, beginning with the Hebrew Era 
as recorded in the Bible and continues on 
through World War II. His presentation is 
most interesting, showing the difficulties 
encountered and the progress of an out- 
standing profession. He handles a wealth of 
information in a most fascinating way. 


Literature 


ASWELL, JaAMEs R. Native Ameri- 
can Humor. Harper and Bros., c1947. 
396p. $3.75. 


A selection of humorous writings of 
American authors. As in all anthologies the 
quality of the selections vary, and one won- 
ders why some of them were included 
Some of the selections are quite crude and 
not very funny. 


Barnes, Nancy. The Wonderful 
Year. Julian Messner, Inc., c1946. 
185p. $2.50. 

This is an excellent story with lots of 
action and plenty of humor. It won the Julia 
Ellsworth Ford Foundation award. Especial- 
ly recommended for grades 5-7. 
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BLUNDEN, EpmMuND. Shelley. Viking 
Press, 1947. 388p. $3.75. 

A new biography of Shelley by a British 
poet who is also a fine scholar and critic, 
gives the general reader the most lucid one 
volume account of a stormy and controver- 
sial life. Within its scope, it makes sufficient 
use of the slowly accumulated Shelley 
scholarship of the last half century. Al- 
though it is less a reference work than an 
acquisition fcr one’s personal library, the 
English teacher mav find it to be the most 
suitable biography for both high school and 
college students. 


BorcHers, GLapys L., and WISE, 
CitauDE M. Modern Speech; An In- 
troduction to Speaking and Under- 
standing. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1947. 522p. $3.25. 


The viewpoint of this excellent textbook 
for fundamentals of speech is functional, 
stressing application of the principles in- 
volved. In addition to the ings usually 
found in such textbooks, much attention is 
given to audience training, going beyond 
“mere listening” to creative understanding, 
stressing this often overlooked part of the 
speech cycle. Another particularly good 
section deals with pronunciation, giving 
due consideration to correct sveech in each 
of the three broad pronunciation regions of 
the United States, and making particular 
suggestions for improving the pronunciation 
habits of foreign-born Americans. The 
book, whose material, I think, is excellent- 
ly chosen and presented, gives a clear, in- 
teresting, and provocative discussion, with 
practical suggestions for problems and ex- 
ercises, of items needed for an understand- 
ing of the fundamental elements of speech. 


Cox, Sypnev. Indirections for Those 
Who Want to Write. Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1947. 1389p. $2.00. 


This is not to be confused with a manual 
for writers. It is more of a commentary of 
what kind of folks should write, and why. 
Those who wish only to be sympathetic 
readers will enjoy it as much as those who 
have ambition. 


DESFOSSES, BEATRICE. Your Voice 
and Your Speech. Cattell and Co., 
c1946. 224p. $3.50. 


An excellent book for just what the sub- 
title specifies: Self-Training for Better 
Speech. This means, of course, for the adult 
mind that is capable of interpreting and 
applying the contents. While the qualified 
teacher or student knows the fundamentals 
herein, it can serve as a reference. The 
principles of the international phonetic 
alphabet are clearly stated and these prin- 
= should be more widely taught and 
u 


Forses, Rosita. Henry Morgan, 
Pirate. Reynal and Hitchcock, Inc., 
c1946. 240p. $2.50. 

This exciting story based on the life of 
the real pirate in the 17th century will be 


very popular with junior and senior high 
school students. 


GAINES, FRANCIS PENDLETON. South- 
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ern Oratory, a Study in Idealism. 
— of Alabama, c1946. 72p. 
1.75. 


This entertaining little volume is com- 
posed of the Dancy Lectures delivered at 
Alabama College in 1945. It is generally 
accurate if somewhat superficial in treating . 
a very large subject. 


GRANVILLE-BARKER, HARLEY. Pre- 
faces to Shakespeare, Vol. I. Princeton 
University Press, 1946. 543p. $5.00. 

Granvi'le-Barker’s essays are known to 
all scholars and are recognized as criticism 


and scholarship at the highest level. A must 
volume for every Shakespeare library. 


HALLIBURTON, RICHARD. The Royal 
Adventures of Richard Halliburton. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1947. 572p. $3.98. 

A pleasing edition of the omnibus of the 
first three books of this popular traveler— 
The Royal Road to Romance, The Glorious 
Adventure, and New Worlds to Conquer are 
each given in full, with a generous selection 
of the pictures from the original editions. 


JOHNSON, MarTHA. Ann Bartlett on 
Stateside Duty. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., c1946. 204p. $2.00. 

Ann Bartlett fans will be delighted with 
this new volume in the series. There is 
greater interest in the love interest than 
in the vocational side of the story which is 
sometimes stressed in this and other semi- 
vocational books. 


Kain, RicHarD M. Fabulous Voyag- 
er. University of Chicago Press, c1947. 
299p. $4.00. 


An industrious attempt to provide by de- 
tailed analysis a basis for a better and more 
sympathetic understanding of James Joyce’s 
Ulysses. 


Knapp, SALLY. New Wings for Wom- 
en. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., c1946. 
179p. $2.50. 


A group of short biographies of women 
who have some part in this new world of 
aviation. A test pilot, a designer, a meteoro- 
logist are here. (In fact most of the fields 
of aviation seem to be open to women and 
many of them have their stories told here.) 
High school. 


McPuHaRLIN, PAUL. Life and Fashion 
in America 1650-1900. Hastings House, 
c1946. 40p. $1.00. (Hastings House 
Americana). 

This little book depicts in an interesting 
and authentic way the background of Amer- 
ican life for two and a half centuries. A 
feature of each small volume is its pictures, 
selected from historic paintings or prints or 
specially drawn for the purpose. 


MONTGOMERY, ELIZABETH R. The 
Story Behind Great Books. Robert 


McBride Co., c1946. 220p. $2.00. 


These brief accounts of how the books 
were written will not worry teachers who 
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may be afraid that pupils will read reviews 
instead of the books. These are more about 
the author and where the material came 
from than they are about the plots of the 
stories. Junior and senior high school. 


NoLaANn, JEANETTE COVERT. Florence 
Nightingale. Junior Literary Guild 
o35 Julian Messner, Inc., c1946. 209p. 
2.50. 


A very human story of the founder of 
schools for the training of nurses. She was 
one of the first women who could have lived 
a life of ease, who took instead a part in 
public affairs and who made a real contribu- 
tion to the future. 


PAULL, GRACE. Pancakes for Break- 
ts Doubleday and Co., c1946. unp. 


It is hard to say whether the humorous 
illustrations or the accompanying text make 
this book, but there is little doubt that 
Grace Paull has written a lively account of 
a visit to the farm in winter. Coasting. 
skiing, sleigh rides, sap boiling, making 
jack-wax—all are described and appro- 
priately illustrated with lithographs; some 
in color, some in black and white, but all 
in tune with the fun of the story. 


RaApForD, EpwIn. Unusual Words. 
— Library, c1946. 318p. 


A book of word origins. According to the 
Preface “only those words associated with 
some definite custom, or arising out of 
corrupted words of a past age, which shed 
light on customs and conditions, are in- 
cluded.” Unfortunately the explanations 
given are not always of the same degree 
of accuracy and in many instances current 
dictionaries give better etymology than can 
be found in this book. 


SANDERSON, IvAN T., comp. Animal 
Tales. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1946. 
510p. $5.00. 


This is an exceptionally well-done antho- 
logy of the great animal stories of the 
world by Ivan T. Sanderson, himself a 
noted writer-naturalist. It should bring 
—_ pleasure and enjoyment to the 
reader. 


SARGENT, Porter. Mad or Muddled? 
Porter Sargent, 1947. 190p. $2.00. 


Sargent always writes interestingly and 
the thoughts he presents are stimulating. 
He does not answer the question he raises— 
“Mad or Muddled?” He suggests very strong- 
ly, however, that our education is controlled 
and should be freed. He gives no sub- 
stantiating evidence that man would im- 
prove his lot were he freed 


_ Situ, Horatro, ed. Columbia Dic- 
tionary of Modern European Litera- 
ture. Columbia University Press, 1947. 
899p. $10.00. 

With the increasing development in Amer- 
ica of interest in contemporary European 
literature, this volume will provide the 
teacher and student with a handy tool. It 
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is the best single source of information 
available. Its scholarship is excellent and 
its scope inclusive. It should be in every 
college library and in every high-school 
library that can afford it. 


Sprinc, Howarp. Dunkerley’s. Harp- 
er and Bros., c1947. 246p. $2.50. 

London in the 1890’s is the setting for the 
characters which first appeared in Hard 
Facts and live on in this, the second book 
in the trilogy. Hesba Lewisohn and Isam- 
bard Phyfe are introduced in this story and 
play a prominent part in it. Your interest is 
held until the dramatic end, although it is 
too short. 


Stitt, ALFRED. Communication 
Through the Ages; From Sign Lang- 
uage to Television. Murray Hill Books, 
c1946. 201p. $2.75. 


Here is the story of how men have con- 
veyed messages, from the earliest known 
methods of signaling to radiotelephony and 
television, concluding with a chapter on 
mental telepathy. The material, in readable 
form, deals with these methods of com- 
munication and with the men who have 
made them possible. 


Sropparp, ALEXANDER J., and OTHERS. 
Junior English Three. American Book 
Co., c1947. 530p. 


The principal idea of this book is the 
development of self-expression, both writ- 
ten and spoken. Principles of grammar are 
painlessly presented through a variety of 
exercises. Throughout, emphasis is placed 
on learning and using good manners. The 
interesting presentation of this particular 
phase is, to me, the outstanding thing about 
the book. 


Sumner, G. Lynn. Meet Abraham 


Lincoln. Harper and Bros., c1946. 78p. 
$1.50. 


This is not a very significant addition to 
the growing library of Lincoln books. It is 
a well written series of vignettes dealing 
with specific aspects of Lincoln's life but 
adds nothing to known facts. 


Tapa, Hiwpa, Director. Reading 
Ladders for Human Relations. Amer- 
ican Council on Education, ¢1947. 
67p. $1.00. (Work in Progress Series). 


A selection of fiction, drama, and biog- 
raphy chosen to give insight into the dif- 
ferences—cultural, social, and inherent—be- 
tween people and to develop appreciation 
of their common needs and values. The 
books are arranged by theme, in order of 
maturity and difficulty under the headings 
primary, intermediate, high school, and 
mature readers. 


THorP, WrarD, ed. The Lives of 
Eighteen From Princeton. Princeton 
Universty Press, 1946. 356p. $3.75. 

This book is an observance of Princeton 
University’s 200th Anniversary. It contains 
biographical chapters on 18 outstanding 
alumni from the Revolutionary War era to 
the present done by alumni. Of particular 
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interest to Peabody is a sketch of Philip 
Lindsley, president of the University of 
Nashville, by Dr. John Pomfert. The chap- 
ters make interesting reading. 


Reference 


AMERICAN LiBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
Books for Adult Beginners, Grades 
I to VII, rev. ed. American Library 
Association, 1946. 56p. 75c. 


A carefully chosen: graded list of books 
for the beginning adult reader, the immi- 
grant, the illiterate. These books are for 
use in addition to, not in place of, a text- 
book, and serve as supplementary reading 
to which the learner’s interests and read- 
ing ability can be transferred. 


BALDWIN, SAMUEL ATKINSON. The 
Story of the American Guild of Or- 


ganists. H. W. Gray Co., c1946. 80p. 
$2.00. 


This is a history of the organization and 
growth of the American Guild. of Organists 
—a nation-wide organization with a chap- 
ter in Nashville. I can not see why we 
should keep it, but it would be a fine ref- 
erence book for local organists and prob- 
ably advanced students. I will tell our 
chapter about this book and that it will be 
in our Departmental Library Collection. 


CaLIVER, AMBROSE. Sources of In- 
structional Materials on Negroes, re- 
vised by Theresa B. Wilkins. National 
Education Association, 1946. 23p. 


A selected, annotated list of books, 
pamphlets, articles, films, scripts and other 
materials suitable for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, college students, teachers, 
and other adults. Preceded*by a classifica- 
tion by fields, and followed by a list of 
sources of information. 


Dorinc, PAaut. The Home Book of 
Money Saving Formulas. Blakiston 
Co., c1946. 440p. $1.00. 


Like a book of recipes, this volume is 
given over to formulas for the preparation 
of hundreds of useful compounds used 
daily in the home ranging from toothpowder 
to soaps, disinfectants, and photographic 
processes. Complete instructions are given 
with each formula. The book would be a 
—— addition to any home or school 
ibrary. 


FARMER, FANNIE MERRITT, 8th ed. 
rev. The Boston Cooking-School 
Cookbook; revised by Wilma L. Perk- 
wna. Brown and Co., 1946. 879p. 


The revised edition of the Boston Cook- 
ing School Cookbook has added new charts, 
recipes, and menus, and includes up-to- 
date material on canning, freezing, jelly 
making, and other preservation methods. 
The illustrations are not as attractive as 
they might be. If there were some colored 
pictures in the book and photographs of 
foods it would improve the book very much. 
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Have You Read 100 Great Books? 
Jasper Lee Co., c1946. 79p. $1.00. 

Twenty-five well-known lists by famous 
literary folk, a master list of 1000 titles, and 
a selection of 100 great books everyone 


should read. Extracts from thirty great 
books. 


HENDERSON, ALGo D., and Hatt, 
Dorotuy. Antioch College. Harper 
and Bros., cl1946. 280p. $3.00. 


Antioch College, Morace Mann’s “little 
Harvard of the West,” has blazed a trail 
of liberalism through higher education. This 
readable volume affords a close-up view of 
its design, philosophy, and operation. As a 
credo, a description, and an evaluation, this 
story of Antioch College is stimulating read- 
ing for educators. 


Infermation Please Almanac, 1947, 
edited by John Kieran. Doubleday 
and Co., c1947. 1014p. $2.00. 


“A comprehensive reference book of 
world facts and a record and review of 
‘the year.”’ An excellent index and no ad- 
vertising. 


KENDALL, HELEN W. The Good 
Housekeeping Housekeeping Book. 
David McKay Co., c1947. 491p. $3.00. 

A member of the staff of Good House- 
keeping Institute has gathered suggestions 
for good ways of doing necessary things 
about the house, including care of clothing. 
The arrangement is under fourteen head- 
ings, and the index is pretty good. 


KIERZEK, JOHN M. From Reading to 
Writing. Macmillan Co., 1946. 319p. 
$1.75. 


A book with eleven topics on which read- 
ings are given. Following each writing from 
some well-known person are some specific 
exercises. At the end of each topic there is 
an opportunity for individual writing called 
writing laboratory. Here five or more de- 
finite ideas are given for definite writing 
that can follow in one’s experience the il- 
lustrations given before. A well-developed 
plan following the suggestion given in the 
title. 


Mason, R. E. How to Write Letters 
That Get Jobs. Marcel Rodd Co., c1946. 
192p. $1.98. 


In this unusual book there is no mention 
of punctuation, grammar, or style. The au- 
thor has a style and technique all his own 
which he has used quite successfully. One 
of the novelties suggested is the omission 
of salutation. In place of the salutation, the 
author uses an attention-getting, introduc- 
tory phrase which blends into the first 
paragraph. For him, it has been apparently 
successful. The book does contain many 
useful ideas for the writing of letters of 
application. 


Portrer, THELMA M. An Analysis of 
the Work of General Clerical Em- 
ployees. National Association of Busi- 
ness Teacher-Training Institutions, 
1945. 59p. 50c. 
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This booklet is an abstract of a doctoral 
study at Columbia University. It combinés 
objectivity with clarity of expression and 
utility of materials. It should be of great 
value to curriculum planners and business 
teachers who have a genuine concern about 
the usability of the things they are teach- 
ing. 


ROMBAUER, IRMA S. A Cookbook for 
Girls and Boys. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
c1946. 243p. $2.50. 


The range of recipes and other features 
make this one of the most complete cook- 
books available for young people. The 
directions are given step by step, each 
ingredient being introduced where it is to 
be used and printed in boldface type. Special 
features include definitions of cooking 
terms, drawings of utensils, tables of meas- 
urements and equivalents, and table-set- 
ting directions. Although written especially 
for young people, the adult beginner would 
find the cookbook a valuable guide to a 
first course in cooking. 


TENNESSEE STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EpucaTion. Division of Libraries. 
Catalog of Library Books for Elemen- 
tary Schools, 1946-1947. Tennessee 
Book Co., 1947. (8) 1-39, i-xxip. 

A useful selected list of 1,330 titles, 
grouped by the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion scheme. and followéd by indexes by 
author and by title. Inclusive grade levels 
are indicated. Outline of state plan for state 
aid for libraries, approved library lists, 
and purchasing procedures. 


Witts. Royat Barry. Houses for 
Good Living. Architectural Book Pub- 
lishing Co., c1940; revised 1946. 112p. 
$4.00. 

A well-known architect gives 18 pages 
of practical suggestions to home builders 


and illustrations with floor plans of 38 
homes. 


WINTERICH, JOHN T., in collaboration 
with Davip A. RANDALL. A Primer of 
Book-Collecting, rev. and enlg. ed. 
Greenberg, c1946. 226p. $3.00. 

Sensible guidance for the amateur who 


“feels a definite urge to collect books as 
books,”—presented entertainingly. 


Religion 


Fospick, Harry EMErson. On Being 
Fit to Live With. Harper and Bros., 
c1946. 219p. $2.00. 

A selection of twenty-five sermons from 
the period following World War II. Dr. 
Fosdick’s ability to interpret current situa- 
tions in terms of eternal truth makes of 
each sermon a living revelation. Thought- 
ful readers will welcome this volume. 


GoovsPEEeD, Epcar J. How to Read 
the Bible. John C. Winston Co., c1946. 
244p. $2.50. 


This is an excellent introduction to the 
Bible written by an authority in the study 
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of the Bible. For senior high school and 
adults. 


MorHLMAN, Conrad H. The Church 
as Educator. Hinds, Hayden and El- 
dredge, cl1947. 184p. $2.00. 


Designed “to put: the religious phase of 
the breakdown of the medieval religious 
synthesis in proper perspective,” this vol- 
ume, thoroughly humanistic in its point of 
view and out and out in its commitment to 
the historical approach, concludes that “only 
when the study of the Bible is humanized 
can it again become meaningful to the 
average American child.” 


Science and Mathematics 


BEAVER, WILLIAM C. General Biol- 
ogy, 3d ed. C. V. Mosby Co., 1946. 
820p. $4.75. 


This new edition retains the best features 
of previous editions but puts more em- 
phasis on human biology, conservation, wa- 
ter supplies, sewage disposal, penicillin, and 
viruses. The pronunciation and derivation 
of terms receives special consideration. An 
excellent, thorough-going textbook. 


BENNETT, H., ed. Concise Chemical 
and Technical ‘Dictionary. Chemical 
Publishing Co., 1947. 1055p. $10.00. 


An enlargement of a previous dictionary 
by the same author, this volume contains 
over 50,000 definitions, some useful tables 
and pronunciation lists with emphasis on 
chemistry. Chemical compounds have given 
the formula, important physical character- 
istics, and usually an important use. 


Bruges, CHARLES T. Insect Dietary. 
Harvard University Press, 1946. 466p. 
$5.00. 


An exceedingly useful summary of the 
food relations of insects, for economic en- 
tomologists, ecologists, and general biolo- 
gists. The bibliographies at the end of the 
chapters will be useful introductions to the 
literature for young entomologists. 


EMERSON, ARTHUR I., and WEED, 
CLARENCE M. Our Trees, How To Know - 
Them, 5th ed. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
c1936. 295p. $3.00. 

A fascinating book combining excellent 
photographic halftones and interesting dis- 
cussions of common trees. Planned to in- 
crease one’s acquaintance with trees. 


GRAVES, LAWRENCE M. The Theory 
of Functions of Real Variables. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1946. 300 p. $4.00. 


This book is a scholarly treatment of ar 
important portion of mathematical theory 


Hutcuinson, THomas H. Here is 
Television. Hastings House, c1946. 
366p. $4.00. 

This book presents the story of television 
from its beginnings. It treats the functions 
of television machinery accurately in a 
popular manner and describes television 
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programs in detail. The probable future of 
television is described with considerable 
emphasis given to commercial aspects. 
= features of the book are very de- 
sirable. 


LEMON, HARVEY BRACE. From Gali- 
leo to the Nuclear Age; An Introduc- 
tion to Physics. University of Chi- 
cago Press, cl1946. 451p. $5.00. 


An unusually well-illustrated book with 
a popular approach to technical physics. 
and suitable for a general course in physical 
science for college students. Revised edi- 
tion. 


Megs, C. E. KENNETH. The Part of 
Science. John Wiley and Sons, c1946. 
250p. $3.00. 


A philosophical and historical treatment 
of science, this book includes discussion of 
science through the ages, and especially 
the significance on present civilization; the 
development of a scientific method which 
is finding ever-widening uses in modern 
technology; and largely how physics, chem- 
istry, and biology have emerged as great 
science fields. Attention is given to science 
problems as they relate to our social struc- 
ture also. 


PERRY, JOSEPHINE. The Rubber In- 
dustry, rev. ed. Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1946. 127p. $2.00. (America at 
Work Series). 

This is a new, enlarged, and completely 
revised edition of the earlier volume on 
rubber. It brings the use of rubber up-to- 


date with the use of synthetic rubber dur- 
ing World War II. 


Sinnott, Epmunp W. Botany, Prin- 
ciples and Problems, 4th ed. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1946. 726p. $4.00. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publications in the Botani- 
cal Sciences). 

This new edition of a standard textbook 
has been revised to include some of the 
newer material on antibiotics, plant tissue 
culture, hydroponics, viruses, and the use 
of “tagged” atoms, among others. The ex- 


cellence of the early editions has been 
maintained. 


WESTINGHOUSE EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATION. Science and Life in the 
World, Vol. I, II, III. Whittlesey 
House, ¢1946. 

The three volumes contain the lectures 
sponsored by the Westinghouse Electrical 
Foundation on the subject of the latest 
developments relating to science and civil- 
ization. The lectures were clearly and simp- 
ly given and afford an interesting and 
valuable reading in current science and its 
applications to industrial life. 


Wotcott, Rosert H. Animal Biol- 
ogy. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1946. 
719p. $4.00. (McGraw-Hill Publica- 
tions in the Zooligical Sciences). 

This new edition has in part been rewrit- 


ten to include the newer knowledge on 
parasitic protozoa and worms, inheritance 
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in animals and man, vitamins and hormones, 
etc. A standard and useful textbook. 


Social Science 


AMBRUSTER, HOWARD WarTSON. Trea- 
son’s Peace. Beechhurst Press, ¢c1947. 
438p. $3.75. 


The book is the author’s story of the 
I. G. Farben Chemical and Dye Industry’s 
machinations. His story would indicate that 
I. G. Farben was so strong it practically 
controlled some of America’s largest indus- 
tries and had our own government in the 
palm of its hand. The author would have 
accomplished more had he not tried to do so 
much. 


Ames, JESSE H. Our Land and Our 
People, The Progress of the American 
Nation. Webster Publishing Co., c1946. 
704p. $2.24. 


This is a textbook in American history 
for the junior high school. Considerably 
more than half of the volume is concerned 
with the story of America prior to 1865. It 
is clearly written, with good learning ex- 
ercises at the end of each of the nine 
units. 


The Atomic Age, Battle for Peace 
and Security. Eastern Printing Co., 
1946. 64p. 75c. (Education For One 
World, Vol 2). 


This is the yearbook of the New York 
Teachers Union, an organization of teachers 
affiliated with the C.1.0. The volume in- 
cludes papers on educational problems in 
this age of atomic energy as well as other 
social and economic subjects. 


AvuLt, WarRREN O. Europe in Modern 
Times. D. C. Heath and Co., c1946. 
859p. $5.00. 


This is a college textbook in modern Eu- 
ropean history. The story is divided roughly 
at 1815, with some added emphasis on the 
more recent side. There are many excellent 
maps and illustrations. The bibliographies 
are organized by chapters and are short 
but well selected. 


BucHANAN, NorMaAn S. Internation- 
al Investment and Domestic Welfare. 
Henry Holt and Co., c1945. 249p. $3.75. 

A brief but excellent presentation of the 
factors affecting world trade and world 
rehabilitation following World War II. Brief 
but valuable statistics are given on capital 
formation past and present. Data also are 
given showing the destruction of productive 
capital during the war. The need for foreign 
investments is shown. Care and guidance 
in the use made of foreign loans is implied. 


Burcess, W. RANDOLPH. The Re- 
serve Banks and the Money Market, 
rev. ed. Harper and Brothers, 1946. 
380p. $3.00. 

This revised edition is not a great im- 
provement of the earlier editions which 


gave an excellent presentation of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and how it functions. 
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A little more time and care would have 
brought the revised edition to date and of 
equal quality and service to the previous 
editions. As it stands, the book is superior 
to the average in its field. 


Burns, ARTHUR F., and MITCHELL, 
Westey C. Measuring Business Cyc- 
les. National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 1946. 560p. $5.00. (Studies in 
Business Cycles, No. 2). 

A scholarly presentation of the methodo- 
logy involved in the analysis and presenta- 
tion or the data relating to business phenom- 
ena. The volume is a valuable addition 
to the literature on business cycles and will 
prove helpful to anyone studying this in- 
triguing field. 


Cotcorp, JOANNA C., revised by 
Donatp S. Harvarp. Your Community. 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1947. 263p. 
$1.50. 


A revision of Colcord’s well-known guide 
for community study and community un- 
derstanding. Procedures have been brought 
up to date, which is good, and further 
formalized, which is not so good. It is still 
a usuable guide. 


Dewey, Epwarp R., and DAKIN, 
Epwin F. Cycles, the Science of Pre- 
diction. -Henry Holt and Co., c1947. 
255p. $3.00. 


The authors hold that phenomena both 
physical and social occur in a rythmic 
order. The ebb and fiow in physical and 
social phenomena are periodic. They give 
considerable data and graphs to sustain the 
theory. An unusually stimulating book. 
Should be read and studied by all interested 
in business cycles. 


Dimmock, MARSHALL E., and Drmock, 
Guiapys O. American Government in 
i Rinehart and Co., c1946. 946p. 

4.50. — 


A college textbook in political science 
organized along functional lines. It is at 
once an introductory study of American 
government and of the principles of political 
science. The text is complete, well-organiz- 
ed, and clearly written. 


DuBois, W. E. BurcHarpr. The 
World and Africa. Viking Press, c1947. 
276p. $3.00. 

Dr. DuBois’ basic thesis, that world his- 
tory has been distorted by the omission of 
Africa’s role, is undoubtedly sound. Un- 
fortunately, however, his passion, under- 
standable though it is, and his sweeping 
generalizations based on scanty evidence 
have kept him from writing a historically 
sound book which would correct this defici- 
ency. 


EpMunpDS, STERLING E. Struggle For 
Freedom. Bruce Publishing Co., c1946. 
309p. $4.50. (Science and Culture 
Series). 


A discussion of Anglo-American liberty 
by a lawyer who believed that the initiative 
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and referendum, direct election of senators, 
federal income taxes, and federal social 
legislation have unfortunately changed our 
government from a republic to a democ- 
racy. Somewhat interesting from the au- 
thor’s point of view, but not recommended 
as a historical work. 


FAULKNER, HAROLD UNDERWOOD, and 
KEPNER, TYLER. America; Its History 
and People. Harper and Bros., c1947. 
949p. $4.00. 


The fourth . edition of a_ well-known 
American history textbook designed for use 
in the senior high school. Ifs organization 
and content is essentially unchanged, except 
for new material dealing with recent Amer- 
ican foreign relations. 


FISHER, DorOTHY CANFIELD. Ameri- 
can Portraits; pictures by Enit Kauf- 
soa Henry Holt and Co., c1946. 318p. 

3.75. 


A most interesting group of studies of 
some _ sixty-eight prominent present-day 
Americans. Mrs. Kaufman a Evrope?n por- 
trait painter, does a sketch of each, and 
Miss Fisher accompanies it with a brief 
biographical statement. The book is rec- 
ommended both to those interested in con- 
temporary society and to students of art. 


GLASS-PLESHING, MAx. Liberation 
From Yesterday. Beechhurst Press, 
c1947. 672p. $5.00. 


A confident and detailed analysis of the 
world today and the problems which it 
faces. The outlook is somewhat optimistic 
and characterized by a faith in the future. 
As for the United States, the author asserts 
that she must move to collectivism or be 
submerged. 


HANSEN, ALVIN H. Economic Policy 
and Full Employment. Whittlesey 
House, ct947. 340p. $4.00. 


The author advocates a controlled eco- 
nomic society in order to obtain full em- 
ployment. Employment to Dr. Hansen means 
a job waiting for the worker at all times. 
It does not imply that the worker is en- 
gaged in production; merely that he may 
work if he so desires. His is a totalitarian 
state and not even a beneficial one nec- 
essarily. 


HavicHurst, WALTER. Land of 
Promise. Macmillan Co., 1946. 384p. 
$3.00. 

This is a history of the Old Northwest 
from its earliest days to the present. It is 
colorfully-written throughout and, at the 
same time, retains a scholarly tone. It is 
recommended to anyone wishing a more 
complete account of the development of the 
Northwest Territory. 


Hazuitt, Henry. Economics in One 
Lesson, Harper and Bros., c1946. 222p. 
$2.00. 4% 

One of the best books published on prac- 
tical everyday economics. The author 
points out in a simple, convincing way the 
many fallacies held by present day “do 
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gooders.”” He shows how and why the many 
well-intentioned reforms in our social order 
fail to improve our daily life. Economic 
laws cannot be violated with impunity. This 
book deserves a wide reading. 


Huszar, GEORGE B. de, ed. Persistent 
International Issues. Harper and Bros., 
c1947. 262p. $3.00. 


A defense of the thesis that the U.N. 
must establish preventive policies concern- 
ing relief and rehabilitation, displaced per- 
sons, health, food and ‘agriculture, trans- 
portation, industry and trade, money and 
finance, labor, politics and education. 


Huxt.ey, JutiAN. UNESCO: Its Pur- 
pose and Its Philosophy. Public Af- 
fairs Press, cl1947. 62p. $1.00. 


An authoritative (though not an official) 
statement by the Director General of the 
agency created ‘“‘to contribute to peace and 
security by promoting collaboration among 
pe nations through education, science, and 
culture.” 


Kocu, ADRIENNE, and PEDEN, WIL- 
LIAM, eds. The Selected Writings of 
John and John Quincy Adams. Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., 1946. 413p. $4.50. 


An excellent collection of almost two 
hundred of the more important writings of 
two American presidents. A _ biographical 
introduction of both father and son prefaces 
the selections. There are also helpful in- 
troductory notes to most of the selected 
sources. 


Linpstrom, Davin E. Rural Life and 
a en Garrard Press, 1946. 205p. 


A revision of The Church in Rural Life 
by the same author. The point-of-view is 
the same: the church must be concerned 
with the whole man, economic, social in- 
tellectual, and physical, as well as spiritual. 


Mavrotis, ANDRE. Washington; The 
Life of a Patriot. Didier Publishers, 
c1946. 71p. $2.00. 


This is a brief, interestingly-written biog- 
raphy of Washington, intended primarily 
for youthful readers. There are numerous 
excellent illustrations. 


Minnesota, the North Star State in 


Pictures. Itasca Press, 1946. unp. $1.25. 

A little book full of interesting facts and 
beautiful pictures about Minnesota. These 
photographs show her physical beauties; 
her cities great and small; and her friendly 
villages. They picture her industries, mines. 
and agriculture, and show how her people 
work and play. 


Registration For Voting in the 
United States, rev. ed. Council of 
State Governments, 1946. 103p. $1.00. 


A careful tabulation of voter registration 
laws and practices in the several states, in- 
cluding the regulations for purging the 
lists. The trend is toward permanent regis- 
tration, but the regulations vary widely and 
opportunities for abuse are manifold in 
many states. The South shows up very un- 
favorably in the picture. 
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Roserts, W. ADOLPHE. Lake Pont- 
chartrain. Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1946. 
376p. $3.50. (The Arnerican Lakes 
Series). 


This is an interesting account of the dis- 
covery and subsequent settlement of the 
countryside around Lake Ponchartrain. It 
contains much of the early history of New 
Orleans. The impact of French, Spanish, and 
Negro cultures on the swampy, humid, sub- 
tropical delta land makes a colorful narra- 
tive rather than a dull accounting of his- 
torical data. A valuable reference for social 
science students in high school or college. 


STARKEY, Marion L. The Cherokee 
Nation. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1946. 
355p. $3.50. 


This is a comprehensive story of the 
Cherokee Indians from their earliest origins 
to the present. The study is exhaustive, 
sympathetic, and well written. 


STERN, BERNHARD J., and. SMITH, 
SAMUEL, eds. Understanding the Rus- 
sians. Barnes and Noble, Inc., c1947. 
246p. $2.75. 


The: publishers herewith add another to 
their growing list of survey books. This is 
a collection of information-packed articles 
from as different sources as Fortune and 
New Masses. Selections cover important 
phases of Russian life and culture. Russo- 
phobes will contend, perhaps rightly, that 
the treatment is too sympathetic. Best used 
as reference at college level. 


THOMPSON, WARREN S. Population 
and Peace in the Pacific. University 
of Chicago Press, c1946. 397p. $3.75. 


A powerful attack by a sociologist and 
population specialist on Western imperial- 
ism in the Pacific. The author’s thesis is 
that the tremendous growth of Oriental 
populations plus the vast untapped natural 
resources of Pacific colonial areas are war 
explosive forces. The alternative to war 
in the industrialization of the East with the 
aid of the West. The biggest danger and 
opportunity belong to the United States. 


Van De Water, Frederic F. Lake 
Champlain and Lake George. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., c1946. 381p. $3.50. 


The seventh published volume in the 
well-known American Lake Series. It is a 
colorfully-written regional account with 
particular emphasis on the events of the 
Revolutionary War period, but with a suf- 
ficient concern, also, for more recent de- 
velopment in this great valley. 


WHALEN, FRANK D., and PARKHILL, 
Witson. Founders of Our United 
States. Noble and Noble, Inc., c1946. 
294p. $1.50. 

A junior-high-school textbook carrying 
the story of America to the inauguration 
of Washington. It contains twelve units 
with learning exercises at the end of each. 
The book is amply illustrated. 


WHALEN, FRANK D., and PARKHILL, 
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Witson. Our United States. Noble and 
Noble, Inc., c1946. 444p. $2.00. 


A junior-high-school textbook in eleven 
units, covering the period from 1789 to the 
present. Considerable attention is given to 
America’s role in world affairs. The illus- 
trations are well done. 


WHITTAKER, EDMUND. Elements of 
Economics. Longmans, Green and Co., 
1946. 393p. $3.50. 


The author writes clearly and in a very 
simple style—easy to understand. Some 
statements are hard to harmonize. For ex- 
ample on page 235 we read “In a dynamic 
economy, residual gains and losses to dis- 
appear,” and in the next paragraph we are 
told “But in a changing world the phenom- 
enon of residual gains and losses re- 
mains.” The title of the book embraces a 
larger field than is discussed in its contents. 


Textbooks and Workbooks 


ALLEN, Ipa BatLey. Pressure Cook- 
ing. Garden City Publishing Co.., 
c1947. 403p. $2.50. 


A cook book that takes account of the 
possibilities of high pressure cooking. 


Avery, MADALYN. Household Phys- 
sa rev. ed. Macmillan Co., 1946. 470p. 
4.50. 


This book presents physics in a non-tech- 
nical manner, practical and inclusive, but 
often very superficial. A good text for 
physics of home economics. 


BarRNEs, GRACE. Speech Sounds. D. 
C. Heath and Co., c1946. 129p. $1.80. 


A book of American speech sounds. It 
will not be of service to speech authorities 
or to students who want distinctions or fine 
shades of sounds, since it does not touch 
on the International Phonetic Alphabet. 
However, there are many Americans who 
would do well to master the 43 sounds of 
General American speech before attempt- 
ing finer distinctions in speech. The organ- 
= form, diagrams, and exercises are 
good. 


Barucu, DorotHy, and MONTGOMERY, 
ELIZABETH. The Girl Next Door. Scott, 
Foresman and Co., c1946. 256p. $1.20. 
(Health and Personal Development). 

The fourth-grade book in the Health and 
Development series Well illustrated in both 
black and white and in colors. with vocabu- 
larv list and notes for the teacher at the 
end. Has story plot throughout the book. 
also picture-work pages and simple factual 
discussions. Style seems immature for 
fourth grade. . 


BEAUCHAMP, WILBUR L., and OTHERS. 
Everyday Problems in Science. Scott, 
Foresman and Co., c1946. 752p. (Basic 
Studies in Science). 

A revision of a book by the same title, 
with new pictures, but with little change 


othe: . Additional exercises make selec- 
tion of activities possible. 
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BEAUCHAMP, WILBUR L., and OTHERS. 
Teacher’s Guidebook for. Everyday 
Problems in Science. Scott, Foresman 
and Co., c1941. 426p. 


A helpful book for teachers using the 
textbook of general science it accompanies. 
It gives suggestions for teaching, movies, 
pamphlets, and other materials useful in 
presenting the basic aspects of science. 


BENNETT, ELIZABETH H., and OTHERS. 
Teacher’s Guide to Dreaming and 
Daring. Silver Burdett Co., c1947. 
126p. 60c. 

A 24-page introduction “Literature and 
Children” is given. Plans for each story are 
made from the viewpoint of enjoyment and 
appreciatiqn, expanding interests, clarify- 
ing meanings, and for further reading. A 
list of books for reading aloud with the 
children and a list dealing with children’s 
literature for the teacher is given. 


BENNETT, ELIZABETH H., and OTHERS. 
Teacher's Guide to Wonder and 
Laughter. Silver Burdett Co., c1947. 
128p. 60c. 

A guide for elementary teachers—an in- 
troduction entitled “Literature and Chil- 
dren” stresses means of meeting children’s 
literary needs. Books for reading aloud with 
children are listed as well as the publishers. 


BENNETT, ELIZABETH H., and OTHERS, 
comps. Dreaming and Daring. Wonder 
and Laughter. High Road to Glory. 
Silver Burdett Co., c1947. 

A literature series for grades four, five 
and six. The content is based on the n 
and the interest of children. Nearly all types 
of juvenile literature are represented— 
traditional fanciful tales, modern fanciful 
stories, realistic stories, and powsy. The 
authors have kept in mind individual dif- 
ferences of pupils and therefore have in- 
cluded in this series stories of varying read- 
ing difficulty with the range of an average 
class group. 


BLANCHARD, CLypDE I., and SMITH, 
Harotp H. Typing For Business, ad- 
vanced course. Gregg Publishing Co., 
c1946. 371p. 


Like other texts by the same authors, 
this is an excellent book. However, Pea- 
body is not now offering advanced courses 
in typewriting. 


BLANCHARD, CLYDE I., and SMITH, 
Harotp H. Typing For Business, Two- 
Year Course. Gregg Publishing Co., 
1946. 374p. 


A splendid text, but slanted more for 
Business Colleges than for colleges like 
Peabody. This is also a two-year course 
which makes it unsuited for the present 
curriculum in typewriting at Peabody. 


Butts, R. FREEMAN. A Cultural His- 
tory of Education. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1947. 726p. (McGraw-Hill Series 
in Education). 
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While this book is in spots curiously un- 
even it is generally one of the most serv- 
iceable texts in the field to have appeared 
in recent years. 


CARPENTER, FRANCES. Our Neighbors 
Near and Far. American Book Co., 
1946. 222p. 


A careful check with the 1933 edition 
shows this to be essentially a reprinting 
rather than a revision of an excellent book. 
However, the photographs have been 
brought up-to-date. It will doubtless con- 
tinue to be one of the best geography texts 
for beginners. 


CHAPMAN, Lucy H., and CAULEY, 
Tuomas. Language Skills, Grade Ten. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1947. 491p. 
$1.72. 


A good high-school textbook consisting 
of language skills as applied to practical 
experiences. Most teachers will find helpful 
the extra drills and diagnostic test which 
begins each chapter. The skills herein are 
introduced so as to make writing and 
punctuation effective but not burdensome. 


Davis, Ira C., and SHARPE, RICHARD 
W. Science, A Story of Discovery and 
Progress, new ed. Henry Holt and 
Co., c1947. 538p. $2.36. 


A well-illustrated and clearly written 
textbook of general science for the high 
school, which is arranged to study nature 
at the best season of the year. Includes 
word study, suggested activities, and dem- 
onstration at intervals in the chapters, with 
summary questions at the end of the chap- 
ters. 


FasH, BERNICE. Body Mechanics in 
Nursing Arts. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1946. 130p. $2.75. (McGraw-Hill Series 
in Nursing). 

This excellent material should be used by 
Nursing Arts instructors and students in 
Schools of Nursing. It should help the 
nurse to become critical of her own body 
mechanics and also help her to give safe 
and comfortable care to the patient. 


FERNALD, JAMES C. English Gram- 
mar Simplified, rev. ed. Funk and 
Wagnalls Co., c1946. 270p. $1.50. 


Although the publishers call this a “re- 
vised edition,” the revision is negligible. 
The book is out-of-date as to linguistic 
theory and cheaply printed on a poor grade 
of paper. 


FREEMANTEL, FREDERIC. How to Im- 
prove Your Speaking Voice. Free- 
ao Voice Institute, c1946. 194p. 

.00. 


Extensive study of voice and speech in 
England is strongly reflected in tendencies 
toward British pronunciation in teaching 
American speech. And, used with discretien, 
many of the exercises are valuable. Coni- 
bining speech training with music practice 
and stressing vowel sounds from the pat- 
tern of the book 
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Gray, Dwicut E. Man and His 
Physical World, 2nd ed. D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., 1946. 699p. $4.25. 


This is a textbook for a junior-college 
survey course in the physical sciences. The 
content is well organized and is accom- 
panied by an ample number of pictures, il- 
lustrations, and maps. This book would be 
of considerable value as a reference book 
for a person untrained in the physical 
sciences. 


Harris, JULIAN, and LEVEQUE, ANDRE. 
Conversational French for Beginners. 
Henry Holt and Co., c1946. 437p. $2.70. 

Striking adaption of Army-Navy lang- 
uage technique for civilian use. Real-life 
situations presented in 46 units, accompani- 
ed by 48 pages of photographs, with maps 
of Paris and France in end-papers. Phonetic 
(not phonemic) transcription of each unit, 
relegated to appendix. May mark new trend 
in modern language texts. 


Hart, WILLiAM L. Essentials of Col- 
lege Algebra and Mathematics of 
Investment, 3rd ed. D. C. Heath and 
Co., c1946. 126p. $4.75. 


This book appears to be a very carefully 
prepared text. It should prove to be a very 
satisfactory text in those colleges desiring 
a book in which materials for courses in 
college algebra and the mathematics of in- 
vestment are combined. 


HEARD, SARAH Dow., and KING, M. 
W. Stories of American Explorers and 
Settlers. John C. Winston Co., c1946. 
262p. 80c. 


Supplementary 


reading for 
grade history. 


intermediate 


HENLE, RoBert J. Second Year La- 
tin. Loyola University Press, 1946. 
639p. $1.80. 


Selections from Caesar's Gallic Wars and 
readings from church Latin, with English 
exercises and vocabulary drills. To be ac- 
companied by a Latin grammar by the 
same author. Attractively illustrated. “Ex- 
cursions into backgrounds are reduced to a 
minimum; training, not information, is the 
aim and object.” 


Howarp, STANLEY EpwIn. The- ABC 
of Accounting. Princeton University 
Press, 1946. 320p. $3.50. 


This text is “prepared especially for the 
use of college and university students who 
are studying economics as a t of a curric- 
ulum of the liberal, as distinguished from 
the vocational or professional, type.” It 
uses the Balance Sheet approach. Control- 
ling accounts and the work sheet are ex- 
plained. One brief chapter is devoted to 
cost accounting. Exercises for each chapter 
are included in the back of the book. This 
text would seem to accomplish very ade- 
quately an informational and general educa- 
tion objective. 


IpELSON, MicHAEt N. Mastery Units 
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in Physics, rev. ed. Republic Book 
Co., c1947. 290p. 


This book presents physics effectively in 
a simple and attractive manner. Principles 
are illustrated by pictures and diagrams. 
Theory is stated concisely and accurately; 
although, sufficient explanation is lacking 
for certain topics. Physical features of the 
Lock are very good with exception of the 
binding. Personal inventory and laboratory 
exercises are numerous. Kecommended for 
use as a supplementary high-school text. 


InNcLIs, REWEY BELLE, and OTHERS. 
Adventures in American Literature, 
4th ed. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1947. 
bilp. $2.80. 


Moaern amer.can literature receives great 
emphasis in this anthology. The selections 
are varied enough to appeal to almost any 
reader and range from Jesse Stuart to 
Ernie Pyle. The Growth of American Lit- 
erature comprises Part Two of the text and 
is an excellent survey of our literary heri- 
tage. 


KNOLLE,* DorotHy NELL. Explora- 
tion. John C. Winston Co., c1947. 566p. 
$1.96. (Adventures in Reading Series). 

Exploration, the second book in the series 
of three Adventures in Reading. The pur- 
pose of the book is to introduce a funda- 
mental basic reading program for children 
of junior-high level. Practice is given in the 
development of fundamental skills and abili- 
ties which is necessary to establish good 
reading habits. The book is full of valuable 
and interesting information. 


Lourr, GERTRUDE SHEW. Intermedi- 
ate Algebra. Iroquois Publishing Co., 
c1946. 122p. 88c. 


This is purely a drill book in intermediate 
algebra. It is merely a listing of exercises in 
typed groups. There are four tests given in 
the final pages of the book for which the 
title Standard Tests is claimed. One won- 
ders what the meaning of standard is in 
this connection. 


Martin, Paut S., and OTHERS. In- 
dians Before Columbus. University of 
Chicago Press, cl1947. 582p. $6.00. 

A college textbaok which systemically 
classifies archaeological knowledge about 
various Indian cultures. Except for good 
introdtctory chapters on the nature of 
archaeology and the origins of the Amer!- 
can Indians, the work is a manual of facts 
which will serve the general student primar- 
ily as a reference book. 


Marx, Fritz MorstTein. Elements of 
Public Administration. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., c1946. 637p. $5.00. 


A textbook designed to give basic under- 
standing of the administrative structure 
and procedures of the federal government. 
The approaches are so fundamental that 
this book should be useful as supplementary 
reading for courses in business or educa- 
tional administration. The collaboration of 
fourteen distinguished persons in making 
a single, coherent text is remarkable. 
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NEWSON, CARROLL V. Introduction 
to College Mathematics. Prentice- 


Hall, Inc., 1946. 344p. $3.50 text; $4.65 
trade. 


A very teachable text in junior-college 
mathematics. The material is carefully se- 
lected and well organized for the content 
of a minimum course in mathematics at 
the college level of instruction. 


Powers, SAMUEL RALPH, and OTHERS. 
Our World and Science. Ginn and Co., 
c1946. 684p. $2.20. 


A textbook designed for a one-year course 
in general science, it gives the high-school 
student challenging glimpses of the dynamic 
forces at work molding the surface features 
of the earth, controlling its climate, and 
affecting its plant and animal life. The 
harnessing of these forces to meet the needs 
of a changing society, the preservation of 
health, and the conservation of natural re- 
sources are all included as units in the text. 
It is interesting and provocative. 


PRATT, MARJORIE, and MEIGHEN, 
Mary. Have You Read? Benjamin H. 
Sanborn and Co., c1946. 220p. (Sup- 


plementary Readers for the Primary 
Grades). 


The fourth book in the Pratt-Meighen 
series of Supplementary Readers for the 
Primary Grades. It is designed as a second 
reader but will be enjoyed by children of 
more advanced grades because of the high 
interest of the stories. The stories are care- 
fully selected old folk tales and fairy tales 
from a number of different countries. The 
illustrations are charming; forty-one are 
in full color and the rest in two colors. 


RANDOLPH, JOHN F., and Kac, Mark. 
Analytic Geometry and Calculus. 
Macmillan Co., 1946. 642p. $4.75. 


This is a good text. It is refreshing in its 
new approach and in its effort to recognize, 
at the college level of instruction, the ex- 
istence of individual differences in the 
abilities of students. 


Ross, Jacop M., and THompson, 
BLANCHE JENNINGS. Adventures in 
Reading, 3rd ed. Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1947. 646p. $2.20. 


The essays, short stories, poetry, biog- 
raphy, and drama included in the anthol- 
ogy literally cover the earth’s surface in 
content. The authors of the text recommend 
it specifically for the ninth grade. 


SELLEW, GLApys, and Furrey, Pau. 
Hanty. Sociology and Social Prob- 
lems in Nursing Service, 2nd ed. W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1946. 379p. $2.75. 

This second edition has been completely 
revamped and the content has been en- 
riched. As a textbook it should help the 
student nurse to better understand social 
problems as they relate to nurses. The 
material is well organized, divided into 3 
major units and 19 chapters. The questicns. 
problems, and bibliography at the close of 
each chapter should be helpful to both the 
teacher and the student. 
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SISAM, CHARLES H. College Mathe- 
matics. Henry Holt and Co., c1946. 
561p. $3.50. 


This book is a selection of topics from the 
customary first-and second-year courses in 
college mathematics. No attempt at unifica- 
tion or separation of separate topics has 
been made. The author believes “that the 
essential inter-dependence of the separate 
topics can best be exhibited” through the 
presentation of “the entire subject matter 
in a single natural and orderly sequence.” 


SmitH, J. RussELL. Our European 
Neighbors. John C. Winston Co., c1946. 
246p. $1.44. 


This textbook for intermediate grades 
teaches geographic principles. Interest and 
understanding are emphasized by the pres- 
entation of the historical development re- 
lative to geographic factors. Thought-pro- 
voking exercises aid in establishing geogra- 
phic concepts. Excellent pictures. 


SmitH, Nira Banton. Learning to 
Recognize Words. Silver Burdett Co.., 
c1947. 170p. 52c. 


A word recognition program for the 
primary grades. It covers phonics, word 
structure, and picture and context clues. 
While the material is graded the suggested 
program is very flexible allowing for in- 
dividual differences. It would be a valuable 
guide to a primary teacher, particularly one 
using the Learning to Read Program. 


SmitTH, Nita BANTON. Over Hill and 
Plain. With New Friends. From Sea 
to Sea, 1st sem. and full ed. Silver 
Burdett Co., c1946. (Learning to Read 
Series). 


Four new books in the series, Learning to 
Read, are on the market: and very interest- 
ing readers they prove to be. These particu- 
lar four start on the level of second semes- 
ter, second grade. Its title is With New 
Friends; its new words over the previous 
book, 34 plus 8 new sound words. The sec- 
ond of the four is a first semester, third- 
grade reader called, From Sea to Sea. When 
following New Places and New Friends of 
the series, it contains 404 new words and 9 
new sound words. Over Hill and Plain is the 
second semester, third grade and follows 
From Sea to Sea. We find 501 new words and 
4 sound words. The complete third-grade 
reader is called From Sea to Sea and, fol- 
lowing In New Places, contains 498 new 
words plus 12 sound words. As a rule there 
is about 90 per cent repetition of words 
from the previous text. The reading material 
has excellent variation in subject matter, 
from fairy stories to the latest locomotive 
tales. Coloring in the very natural looking 
illustrations is very good. These are a very 
Se addition to the series, Learning to 

ead. 


SonvDEL, Bess. Are You Telling 
Them? Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 292p. 
$2.95. 

Worthwhile as reading material for both 
speech teachers and speech students. Con- 
etains some extraneous thoughts from other 
fields, such as philosophy, buf the reader 
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can easily discard that which is valueless 
for him. 


TUITES, CLARENCE E. Basic Mathe- 
matics for Technical Courses. Pren- 
Yas Inc., 1946. 130p. $3.75 text 
e 


This is a text prepared solely from the 
point of view of the tool value of the more 
elementary techniques of mathematics. It 
seems rather carefully prepared. The ap- 
pendix coritains an assignment schedule. 


WILSON, SHERMAN R., and MULLINs, 
Mary R. Applied Chemistry, rev. ed. 
Henry Holt and Co., c1947. 714p. $2.36. 


A high-school text which is well titled. 
It is well illustrated and written. The treat- 
ment of chemistry is definitely descriptive 
and practical, with just enough theory to 
help understanding. There are few equa- 
tions, but a good glossary. Topics include 
the natura of matter, oxygen, hydrogen, 
water, fuels, foods, textiles, dyes, drugs, 
photography, and many others of a prac- 
tical nature. 


Wise, J. Hooper, and OTHERS, eds. 
The Meaning in Reading. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1947. 372p. $2.00. 


A separately bound booklet of exercises 
designed to aid college students in im- 
proving their reading. writing, listening, 
and speaking. The book is composed of 43 
well-chosen essays and articles that should 
challenge students of most any vocation. 


Books Received 


Ames, MERLIN M., and KINKEAD, 
EvaLtyn Baye. Activity Book to Ac- 
company America Heir of Yesterday. 
Webster Publishing Co., c1947. 94p. 

Analysis of the Need for Facilities 
to Provide Adequate Higher Educa- 
tional Opportunities for Veterans and 
for Graduates of Secondary Schools, 
sponsored by Alpha Pi Chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa. Rutgers University 
Press, c1946. 48p. 50c. 


Appet, Livia, ed. Bibliographical 
Citation in the Social Sciences. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1946. 30p. 


Bancer, Henry C. Statistics of High- 
er Education, 1943-44. U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1946. 75p. 20c. 


Baker, Rosert A. Liebe Auf Den 
Dritten Blick. D. C. Heath and Co., 
c1946. 76p. 56c. 


Bartoo, G. C. and OsBorN, JESSE. 
Foundation Mathematics. Webster 
Publishing Co., c1946. 252p. 


Bernay, Henri. L’Homme Qui Dor- 
mit Cent Ans, abridged and edited by 
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Otto F. Bond. D. C. Heath and Co., 
c1946. 83p. 44c. 


BLANCHARD, WILLIAM O. Exercises 
in the Geography of Europe. D. C 
Heath and Co., 1946. 93p. $1.25. 


BOATRIGHT, Mopy C., and Longe. 
Dorotuy R. Manual and Workbook 
in English, Form B. Henry'Holt and 
Co., c1946. 257p. $1.25. 


Boies, Biatr. Who Makes Our 
Foreign Policy? Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, 1947. 94p. 35c. (Headline 
Series). 


BRITISH INFORMATION’ SERVICES. 
British Health Services Today. British 
Information Services, 1945. 27p. 


Burnett, R. Witt. Life Through the 
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PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. A 


Synthesis of Basic Concepts 
By Paut R. Mort, Teachers College, Columbia University. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Education. 388 pages, $3.50 


Represents the first real principles of school administration dealing with the basic con- 
cepts of the subject. These principles are derived from the objectives of education and 
from the common sense of the culture, which includes humanitarian, prudential, and 
tempo principles. A bibliography of visual aids is included. 
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ples 
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A comprehensive account of teaching organized around six psychological principles: 
context, focus, socialization, individualization, sequence, and evaluation. The book 
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STUDENT TEACHING. An Experience Program 


By RALEIGH SCHORLING, School of Education, University of Michigan. 
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Selected parts of the Schorling text are being supplemented by a series of 5 sound motion 
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COMPREHENSIVE in its scope and judicial in its estimates, this informative 
new book offers the orientation needed by every young teacher as he enters his 
profession. It will also be of value to the experienced teacher who wants to ex- 
amine his educational practices. 


The Teacher and His Work deals realistically with the nature of the teacher, his 
duties and responsibilities to the child, professional organizations, and the com- 
munity. It traces in a concise manner the development of the educational organ- 
ization in the United States and its control. The influence of social and economic 
developments upon education is pointed out. Functions of the respective school 
units in light of current changing social conditions are fully enumerated. The au- 
thors of this book have had a wide and rich experience in teaching and directing 
courses in both elementary and secondary education. They have written this 
material in a style which is at once clear and interesting. 


CONTENTS: Teaching as a Career; Social Status and Qualifications of the Teacher: 
Economic Welfare of the Teacher; Professional Relationships; Instructional Activities; 
The Child and the Teacher; The School and Society; Development of the American 
School System; Social Trends and Education; Education Theorists and Their Influence 
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and the Local Community; Appraising and Reporting the Outcomes of Education. 


328 pages. Price $3.50 
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